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Minutes. 


PALESTINE REFUGEES. 


Letter from Captain R.E.D.Ryder, RN.VC. 


The whole problem of the Palestine 
tA _ refugees was examined in the Department's 
3 minute of February 8 (VE 1826/19) and Mr 
| Dodds Parker has already spoken and written 
Mage Bee | to Colonel Banks, M.P., in the sense:that :- 


(a) The basic task is the resettlement 
of the refugees, which Her Majesty's 
Government are doing their best to 
facilitate ; 


(b) meanwhile, we are paying nearly 
£2.m. a year for relief through 
UNRWA ; 


(ec) these appear to be the limits of 
Government action, but we naturally 
welcome any voluntary assistance to 
refugees. 


2. I submit a draft reply for Mr Nutting's 
signature. 


( K.J.Simpson. ) 
March 1, 1954. 


House of Commons, 


London, $00.1 


February 


Arb Iu 
a. na 
I feel I should 
forward the attached letter 
I have received from a con- 
stituent of mine, Miss,P.K. 
Reidy, of 26, Woodlands, Raynes 


Park, S.W.20. 
5 ea ads 
Korte 


H*A.Nutting Esq, M.P. 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary of 
State, 


Foreign Office, 
Whitehall, 
ee al EO 


® com 


(VE 1826/2)) 
26 Woodlands, 


Raynes Park, 


London, S.W.20. 


21st February 195). 


Dear Group-Captain Ryder, 


I am writing as a member of your constituency, and 
thank you very much for the courteous letter I received 
from you a year ago in answer to mine, 


For some time we have been contributing to the Oxford 
Committee for Famine Relief, Broad Street, Oxford, and 
through them it has come to my knowledge of the terrible 
plight of the Arab refugees. We can send voluntary gifts 
for this relief, but it also seems to be a problem which 
should be dealt with by the country as a whole, since the 
Arabs plight is apparently an outcome of the last war in 
the Middle East and therefore Britain as a whole must share 
in the responsibility. This is why I am writing to you 
to beg of you to do all that you can to press for some 
National Relief to be given to these poor innocent outcasts. 
We may not be able to do much for those behind the "Tron 
Curtain", but the free world should endeavour to keep its 
house in.order,. 


Kindly find enclosed Colonel Banks’ letter to the 
"Telegraph" in case it has not come to your notice. Tf 
something is being done for this pressing problem, T apologise 
for troubling you, but I have not noticed this in the papers, 
and the state of living (and dying) of the Arabs is appalling 
and calls for immediate aid in sending food and clothes. 


Thanking you for your kind attention to my last letter 
and for forwarding it to the Parliamentary Under-Secretary, 


I remain, 
Yours respectfully 


(Sgd) P.K. Reidy 


(Miss) P.K. Reidy, 


(Mr simpdoa, ) 


Registry FOREIGN OFFICK, S.W. 1. 
oO. 


OUTFILE. 


Restricted \ 
Oren. Peenkyoufor your letter of February 2h, 
Draft. enclosing an engiry from your constituent, Miss 


a —~ 
‘ 


Captain R.E.D. Reidy, which I return. 
Ryder, R.N., 


V.C.,; M.P., J kh Ce 
House of Bedds—Pesker—hes recently corresponded with 


Sone: and spoken to Banks about this intractable 
problem and hase rightly stressed that the basic 
task is to resettle these 870,000 people, in order 
to put them beyond the need of charity by giving 
them a new start in independent work or 
settlement. The United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency have not yet been able to achieve 
this, nor to make plans for doing so in the near 
future, but they have in view projects which, if 
completed, would at least remove about 450,000 
refugees from the ration rolls by 1958, and the 
Government are determined to assist them as far 
as possible. The United Nations General 
Assembly is to review the wole programme this 


Autumn, in the hope that further developments 


may be possible. If large-scale reclamplation 
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and resettlement projects can be undertaken, there 
will of course be a call upon the United Kingdom 
for financial assistance, as one of the 
contributors to UNRWA. 

Meanwhile, irrespective of the resettlement 


CNwRWwW A's 
problem, our share of tie; relief bill is getting 


mn 


| RECEIVE 


on for £2.m. a year, and it must be remembered 


/that eur payments ..... 


Frese ; ; 
that eu» payments te—the—UNRWA are additional to 


the considerable financial assistance we give to 
Jordan, which helps that country to care for the 


many refugees in its territory. 


These activities seem to us to be the most 
fruitful field for Government action, but we 
naturally wicome any steps which private persons 
and institutions can take in this matter, The 
efforts of the Oxford Committee for Famine 
Relief, and similar organizations, and the 
self-denial of thetr supporters, like Miss Reidy 
and her friends, therefore deserve the warmest 


approval. ps 
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PORE IGN OFFICE, B.A .lse 


(VE 1826/2h) March 4, 195k. 


Rutting hae passed me your letter of February 2h, 
enclosing an enguiry from your constituent, Mies Reidy, 
which I return. 


I have recently corresponded with and spoken to Benks 
about this intractable tag mses ané have stressed that the 
basic task is to resettle these 870,000 people in order to 
put them beyond the need of charity by giving them e new 
start in independent work or settlement. The United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency have not yet been able to achieve 
an gg nor to make plane for doing co in the near future 

& tiee have th wled seasabhe Ohloh; if coublated, eects 
9 least remove about 450,000 re ee from the ration rolls 
by 1958, and the Government are de ned to assist them 
eas far as possible, The United Nations General Assembly 
is to review the whole programme this eutumn, in the hope 
that further developments may be possible, te dertskens 
reclemation and reeettlewent projects can be undertaken 
there will of course be a call upon the United igo 
financial assistance, as one of contributors to UNRWA. 


Meanwhile, irpespective of the resettlement problem, 
our ehare of UNRWA's relief bill is getting on for £2 million 
a yeer, and it met so remembered that these payments are 
additional to the considerable financial assistance we give 
to Jordan, which helps thet country to care for the many 
refugees in ite territory. 


: /These 


Captain R.8.D. Ryder, RoBey Vile, TaPag 


House of Commons, 


These activities seem to us to be the most fruitful 
field for Government action, but we naturally welcome any 
steps which private persons and institutions can take in 
thie matter, The efforts of the Oxford Committee for 
Pamine et and similar organisations, and the self~ 

r 


denial of the supporters, like Miss Reidy and her friends, 
therefore deserve the warmest approval, 


Sgd.) Doug!s 
(sg ) Douglas Dodds-Parke, 


(Parliamentary Under-Secretery) 
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CONFIDENTIAL 
FROM BEIRUT TO FOREIGN OFFICE 
Cypher/oTP DEPARTMENTAL DISTRIBUTION 
Sir E, Chapman Andrews 


Ne. lll 
February 26, 195. 


Dd. 12.55 pm. February 27, 195, 
R. 1.16 p.m. February 27, 1952. 


f~ : 
CONFIDENTIAL = Ve yea elas. 


Addressed to Foreign Office telegram No. 111 of Febru 26. 
Repeated for information to Amman 
B.M.E.O. 
and Saving to Washington 
Damascus 
U.K.Ddel. New eres 


VASE Dd 
Sterndale Bennett's letter 18252/1/5), February 13 to 
Fall@and previous correspondence about diplomatic representation 
on UNRFA matters. 


Following from Falle. 


Carver invited the French, United States and United Kingdom 
representatives on the Advisory Commission this merning to hear 
report from the Agency's General Counsellor on the progress of 
negotiations for new Agency agreement with Jordan, 


2. Jordanians are being intransigent and attempting to 
insist on control over the engagement ard employment ef both 
international and local Agency staff. Agency is not prepared 
to accept this Jordanian attitude which is "authority without 
responsibility". Agency view is that if Jordanians continue 
te insist on control of staff they must also be prepared to 
undertake distribution of relief themselves, Jordanians are 
not prepared to do this, 


3. Carver wishes to take firm line without threatening 
actual stoppage of relief, and hopes that Western Powers will, 
if necessary, support him. french and United States delegates, . 
without committing themselves, gave the opinion that Agency line | 
was reasonable, United States delegate gave the opinion that 
if full facts of the Agency's treatment by Jordanians were known 
in the United States they might [grp undee ? cause) considerable 
Glamour, While giving my personal view that Ageney attitude 


i 
ate ty /Was reasonable 


; 


CONFIDENTIAL 


Beirut telegram No. 111 to Foreign Office 
no ne 


was reasonable I did not commit you and suggested that Carver 
discusses the matter with Her Majesty's Ambassador at Amman 
when he visits there on March 2 or March 3. 


Foreign Office pass B.M.E.0,. and Saving te Washington 
and U.K.Del. New Yerk as my telegrams Nos. 41, 11 and 8 
respectively, 


[Repeated to B.M.E.0. and Saving to Washington and 
U.K.Del. New York] 
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CONFIDENTIAL f 
FROM BRITISH MIDDLE BAST OFFICE (FAYID) TO FOREIGN OFFICE | 


Cypher/OTP DEPARTMENTAL DISTRIBUTION 


Sir J. Sterndale Bennett 


No. 13% D. 10.6 p.m. uardh 1, 1954. 
March 1, 195k. R. 10.46 pom. March 1, 195,. 


PRIORITY L\ is 24% 
CONFIDENTIAL Wei: 


Addressed to Beirut telegram No. 39 of March 1. 
Repeated for information to Foreign Office 


Following for Falle. 


Value of next meeting turns on date when factual study, now 
being prepared by U.N.R.W.A., is circulated, and on extent to 
which the delegates have had time to examine, in consultation 
with their Governments, any issues which it may raise, together 
with those raised in the two papers about the joint report con- 
sidered at the last meeting, 


2. If meetings is essential to discuss routine matters, it 
might be held as now fixed on March 15 and limited to those matters, 
in which case perhaps both Carver and I could be represented by 
deputies. But I agree with him that there would be advantage 
in postponement of further discussion of the joint report, and 
therefore perhaps of any meeting. 


3. For your confidential guidance 


(a) I am planning visit to the Sudan, but do not want to 
let this be known for the present. If it materialises, I expect 
to arrive back in Egypt on March 31. Since I have important 
engagement here on the morning of April 7, the most convenient 
dates for adcom meeting would be April 3 or April 5. 


(b) My views on the scope of the joint report, very much 
on the lines which you and I discussed in Beirut, are contained 
in letter of February 27 to Mr. R. Allen which leaves by bag today, 
In connexion with it, please send to Damascus, Bagdad, Cairo, 
Tel Aviv, Washington and U.K. Del. New York copies of the two 
documents enclosed in your letter of February 11 to me, since my 
letter to Allen is being copied to them as well as to Amman and 


CONFIDENTIAL 


ran NO. 134 to Foreign Office 


wae 
Embassy Beirut, who already have the dociments. 
Foreign Office please pass to Beirut as my telegram No. 59. 
[Repeated to Beirut] 
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wrtted “The Ano Rap uposos y Ou, 
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MINUTES 


Mr Falle encloses a very interesting Report of a 
Special Study Mission to the Near East by Congressmen 
Smith and Prouty, which, while it"does not necessarily 
reflect the views ... of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs" in Washington, is believed by the United States 
alternate member of the Advisory Commission of UNRWA 
to be capable of having some influence on United States 
policy, particularly on the refugee problem. 


2. The main recommendations on this subject (page 5 
of the Report) are that :- 


(a) The Arab States should be induced to want 
to solve the refugee problem. 


(bd) The refugees should as soon as possible 
become ordinary citizens of the Arab States and 
cease ta be wards of the United Nations,"living 
in reserves like the American Indians". 


(e) Responsibility for the administration of 
relief (and of resettlement as I understand it ) 
should devolve on the Arab States in such a way 
that they have an incentive to carry it out. 


Se Under the first head it is recommended that 
Arab-Israel relations should be tackled. “If progress 
can be made towards relieving the tension between 
Israel_and the Arab States in other ways, the Arabs 
would findYa salution to the refugee problem"! 
Specific recommendations to this end are set out on 
pages 6 and 9 of the Report, including :- 


(a) A United States statement that repatriation 
to Israel is impracticable. 


(b) A declaration that United States aid through 
UNRWA will cease on a given date. 


(ec) A promise that the United States will 
contribute to the development of countries 
which adopt the refugees as their own 
citizens. 


(Action under (b) and (¢c) would interlock. ) 


Simultaneously the United States Government would 
press the Israel Government to make a "funding 
45032B 
/arrangement" ..... 


arrangement" for the compensation of refugees. 


4e The Congressmen make the valid point that 


"The refugees are currently distributed 
among the host countries without regard to the 


ultimate capacity of the countries to absorb them) ce 


In granting aid to countries to permit them to 
care for the refugees, an effort should be made 


to give incentives to those countries with greater oe 


potential land resources to accept the transfer 
of refugees from nations such as Jordan and 
Lebanon which have more refugees than there is 
any reasonable expectation can be resettled 
within their boundaries. " 


They do not, however, suggest a method by which 
such redistribution of the refugees could be achieved. 
This seems to me to be the weakest point of the 
Report; without a clear policy for shifting refugees 
within Jordan, the Lebanon and Gaza into Syria (or 
Iraq), the proposal to develop the host economies to 
the point where they can absorb the refugees by 
natural process is just not practicable. 


5. Mr Brewis may care to comment on the more 
political recommendations on page 9 of the Report. It 
seems to me that any wisdom there may be in the 
recommendations will be overshadowed in Arab eyes by 
Section V, pages 10 and 11, which appears to 
demonstrate clearly United States favouritism towards 


Israel. 


NOTHING TO BE WRITTEN ON THIS PAGE 


Development Division, B.M.E.0., 
c/o British Embassy, 
Beirut. 
(222/3/8G) 
CONFIDENTIAL : February 23, 1954. 
|v Elagelaq ) 
Dear Cow peen, Lal 5! 


Please refer to paragraph 4 of my letter 142/53/4 
of February 22. 


sacked te sy 


2. I now enclose a copy of the Report written by Congressmen 
Smith and Prouty. It is called "The Arab Refugees and Other 
Problems in the Near East" “Report of a Special Study iission 
to the Near East" by Honourable Lawrence H. Smith, Wisconsin, 
Chairman and Honourable Winston Prouty, Vermont... This is a 
committee print, printed for the use of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, : 


36 It is a document that cannot be dismissed lightly, 
particularly as I understand from Bergus that it is liable to 
have quite an effect on United States policy towards the Middle 
East and particularly the refugee problem. To give you an 
idea of the sort of thing the Report contains I quote the 
following; from Page 6 of the Report. 


"The United States ‘should announce that it will contribute 
no further assistance to the refugees as such after a : 
specified future date. This would put the refugees and the 
Arab governments on notice that the status quo cannot be 
maintained indefinitely. 


The United States should indicate its willingness to 
contribute to the development of countries which provide 
homes for refugees and admit them to equal rights with their 
own citizens." 


"The United States should indicate, however, that a 
transfer of responsibility for the refugees from the United 
Nations to the Arab States does not mean the United States 
washes its hands of all responsibility. We should give help 
to the host countries in developing their resources so that a 
substantially larger population can make a living and we should 
contribute to the financing of the relief burden for an 
interim period while land reclamation work goes forward." 


4. The study also recommends that the administration of the 
camps should be turned over to the Arab States, and that the 
Arabs should be made to realise that the refugees are with 
them to stay. As regards compensation the report recognises 
that Arabs who have lost property should be compensated, It 
Suggests that an arrangement should be made so that refugees 
rights in this respect will not be completely ignored. 


53 The report further recommends that the United States 
should question the advisability of granting aid to nations 
which do not comply with the United Nations practices. The 
United States should not support the return of the Arab 
refugees to their former homes in Israel under existing 
‘conditions. The Three Power Declaration of May 1950 should 
be reaffirmed. The United States should pess for a lifting 
of the blockade of Israel. 

76: Re 


K.J. Simpson Esq. 
Levant Depar tment 
arene aes Foreign office. 


6. No doubt Bailey in Washington and the United Kingdom 
Delegation in New York, to whom I am copying this letter 
without enclosure will be able to obtain copies of the latter 
without any difficulty. It is a public document, but has 
not yet burst on the Arab world; it will be interesting to 
See what happens when it does so. 


am also sending copies of this letter with enclosure 
British Middle East Office Fayid and the Chancery at 
and without enclosure to Cairo, Damascus and Tel Aviv. 
1 a copy of the letter to the Chancery here. A 
copy of the report should be easily obtainable from all 
United States | East missions. I have obtained all the 
copies I can for the moment. 


~ 


oe. 


(S. Falle) 
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FOREWORD 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMItTTEn ON Foreign AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., February 8, 1954. 

This report has been submitted to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
by a special study mission which undertook a study of the problems 
of the Arab refugees from Palestine, other causes of tension in the 
Near East, and the operation of United States aid programs in the 
area. 

The findings in this report are those of the special study mission 
and do not necessarily reflect the views of the membership of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Rosert B. CurPerFiELp, Chairman. 


ConGRESsS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Hovuss& oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON Forergn AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., February 8, 1954. 


Hon. Rosert B. CHIPERFIELD, 
Charman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Cuarrman: I am submitting for consideration by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs the report of the Special Study Mission 
to the Near East, which visited the Near East September 27 to No- 
vember 2, 1953. The study mission comprised the undersigned and 
Representative Winston L. Prouty, Vermont. 

I hope that the observations and recommendations of the study 
mission will be useful to the committee in its consideration of legisla- 
tion relating to this area. 


Lawrence H. Smira, Wisconsin, 
Chairman. 


rit 
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THE ARAB REFUGEES AND OTHER PROBLEMS IN THE 
NEAR EAST 


INTRODUCTION 


A special study mission of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, which 
included the Honorable Lawrence H. Smith, of Wisconsin (chairman), 
and the Honorable Winston L. Prouty, of Vermont, visited the Near 
East last autumn, The study mission arrived in Egypt on September 
27, 1953, and left Beirut, Lebanon, November 2. It visited Egypt, 
ee, Syria, Iraq, Iran, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, Jordan, and 

srael, 

The study mission talked to government officials and other leaders 
in all the countries visited, and drove over many miles of desert 
roads visiting country villages, refugee camps, and development proj- 
ects. This report sets forth the observations and recommendations 
of the study mission. 


I. Purross oF THE Stupy Mission 


The primary objective of the study mission was to study the prob- 
lem of the Arab refugees from Palestine. The mission also, gave 
consideration to other causes of tension in the Near East and to the 
operation of United States aid programs in the area. 


Il. History anp CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AREA 


Although the countries of the Near East which the study mission 
visited contain the valleys of the Nile and the Tigris and Euphrates, 
where the oldest civilizations known to history originated, and while 
many of the cities are mentioned in the Bible, the Near East must be 
regarded as an area of new nations. Except for Iran, all of the coun- 
tries included in this report were part of thé Ottoman Empire (Turkey) 
during the greater part of the period from the early 1500’s to World 
War I. After the First World War, Lebanon and Syria were made 
French mandates and continued in that status until after World War 
II. The United Kingdom was given mandate over Iraq, Jordan, and 
Palestine at the end of World WarI. The mandate over Iraq ended 
in 1936 but the other mandates continued until after the end of the 
‘Second World War. Israel became independent in 1948. _ Iran, 
while at least technically independent in modern times, has. been 
traditionally under the influence of European powers—most recently, 
until the expropriation of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., the United 
Kingdom. Egypt came officially under British protection in 1914 
and, although the formal status of the British was modified several 
times, it was not until the overthrow of King Farouk in July 1952 
‘that the complete independence of Egypt was established. Saudi 
Arabia became an independent and unified kingdom after World 
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War I as a result of the efforts of the late King Ibn Saud. As a 
result, no near eastern country has had very much experience with 
self-covernment or with democratic institutions. 

The fact that the Near East is the center of what is commonly 
referred to as the Arab world does not mean that it is a region of 
either racial or religious uniformity. Israel, which is today made up 
in large part of Jews of European background, is, of course, not part 
of the Arab world. There are many Christian Arabs, particularly in 
Lebanon, where approximately 50 percent of the population is Chris- 
tian. There are a large number of minority racial and religious groups, 
such as the Druses and the Kurds. The countries of the Near East 
appear to be more homogeneous than they really are. Even the 
Moslem religion does not work entirely in the direction of unification. 
Iran is a Moslem country, with a larger population (17,000,000) than 
any of the Arab nations except Egypt. It is not Arab, however, and 
its people belong to the Shia sect of the Moslems. The Arabs are 
predominantly of the Sunni sect of the Moslems and regard the Shias 
as heretics. Even within the Sunni sect there is conflict. The people 
of Saudi Arabia are Wahabis, a sort of puritan, fundamentalist branch 
of the Moslems. They regard their coreligionists of the more western- 
ized Arab nations as having forgotten the teachings of the Prophet. 

To an American observer the Near East is an arid region, most of 
which can be accurately described as desert. The best watered area, 
frequently referred to as the fertile crescent, extends from the Mediter- 
ranean coast of northern Israel across Lebanon, the coast and northern 
part of Syria, part of Turkey and small parts of Iraq and Iran, and 
receives from 18 to 30 inches of annual rainfall. The major part of 
the region receives less than 8 inches of rainfall per year and much of 
the Arab Peninsula less than 4 inches per year. Practically all of the 
rainfall of the area falls during the months from November through 
April. The fertile crescent must be regarded as fertile only in com- 
parison to the rest of the area. There is some basis for believing that 
in Biblical times the Near East had a better climate. The cutting 
off of the trees and the subsequent erosion has probably affected both 
the rainfall and the quality of the soil adversely. Certainly in contrast 
to the rest of the area, an area watered by streams such as that in 
which Damascus is located, undoubtedly has always appeared to be 
“a land of milk and honey.” 


Ill. Tue Aras Rerucers From PAestine 
A. REASON FOR EXISTENCE 


As of June 1953 there were 872,000 Arab refugees from Palestine 
registered with the United Nations and residing in Arab countries. 
These people left their homes in Palestine at the time of the fighting 
between Israel and the Arab States in 1948. The Arabs say the 
refugees were driven from their homes by the Israelis. The Israelis 
say that the refugees left their homes voluntarily in response to the 
call of the invading Arab armies who assured them that they would 
soon return in the wake of victorious Arab forces. Disregarding any 
assessment of blame for what happened, the refugees have not been 
permitted to return to their homes in what is now Israel and their 
property has been taken over by the new state. 
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B. UNITED NATIONS EFFORT TO SOLVE THE REFUGEE PROBLEM 


The United Nations assumed responsibility for providing assistance 
to the refugees, first, on a purely relief basis and, later, on the basis of 
relief together with a comprehensive resettlement program; 

The contribution which the United States has made to the support 
of the Arab refugees and its relation to other contributions is indicated 
by the following figures: 

Total United Nations contributions (United States included), 

beginning of program to June 30, 1953: 

Cash $151, 653, 244 

7, 061, O91 

29, 969, 427 


188, 683, 762 
109, 450, 000 


The United States contribution is 72.2 percent of the total cash; the United 
States contribution is 58 percent of the total. 

The United States has appropriated an additional $44,063,250 for 
fiscal 1954. How much of this will be contributed depends on the 
need for funds for development purposes. 


C. UNSATISFACTORY PROGRESS IN RESETTLEMENT 


Almost no progress has been made in the official United Nations 
program for resettlement. The number of refugees in June 1953 
was as large as in June 1951. As a consequence of the birth rate the 
number presumably will increase rather than decrease. Although 
money has been available to finance large-scale resettlement projects 
for several years, it was only in fiscal 1953 that any large sums (which 
had not yet been spent) were committed for this purpose. Four 
agreements have been signed with Arab nations which will involve 
the expenditure of $111 million and will take several years to complete. 

The primary reason for the lack of progress in resettlement thus 
far has been the persistent refusal of Arab leaders to consider any 
ad eg other than that the refugees be allowed to return to their | 
ormer homes. The suggestion that priority should be given to getting © 
the refugees out of the camps before taking up other questions of 
Arab-Israel relations has been wholly unacceptable to them. For to 
have done this, in the Arab view, would have been to renounce all 
claim to the right of the refugees to return home. Moreover, with 
public sentiment so aroused over the refugee question, any Arab 
political leader suggesting an alternative to repatriation in what was 
formerly Palestine would have been ousted from office and, perhaps, 
have run the risk of assassination 

A further obstacle to resettlement is the extreme barrenness and 
poverty of the countries adjacent to Israel in which most of the 
refugees are located. These are Jordan, Egypt, Lebanon, and Syria. 
All of these countries are short of water, have large areas of desert, 
and possess little or no oil. Each bas a large proportion of its own 
population existing at a minimum subsistence level. The only way to 
provide for large numbers of refugees in these countries is to bring 
additional land under cultivation. This involves large-scale, high- 
cost irrigation projects of a complex nature because the sources of 
water are so limited. 
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D. APPRAISAL OF THE CURRENT SITUATION 


°° In the judgment of the study mission, however, there are a number 
of indications that action can and should be initiated immediately 
which would contribute toward the solution of the refugee problem. 
One element in the situation is the fact that 5 years of waiting and 
resistance have had an effect. Some of the refugees and Arab gov- 
ernment officials are beginning to realize that holding out against all 
United Nations proposals is not certain to result in the ultimate return 
of the refugees to their homes. Approximately two-thirds of the 
refugees are not in camps under United Nations control as indicated 
by the following table: 


Proportion of refugees in U. N. camps 


Number 


in camps Percent Total 


The people not in camps receive United Nations rations but to 
some extent their integration into the life of the countries where they 
live has already begun. They have found some sort of shelter and 
usually some sort of part-time employment. The worst living condi- 
tions of refugees observed by the study mission were those of a group 
of families living in a mosque in Damascus. These people were in 
the mosque voluntarily in preference to a camp because they pre- 
ferred to be in the city, with its opportunities for odd jobs and other 
attractions, than isolated in a camp in the desert. These people are 
living in misery but they are becoming part of Syria and they are not 
_ merely waiting for return to Palestine. When it is recognized that 
over 50 percent of these refugees are children under 15, few of whom 
| retain any memory of life in Palestine, it can be seen that time is 
- working in the direction of resettlement. 

In addition, there is a growing realization that Israel is here to stay. 
The Arabs know that new settlements have been established all over 
Israel and that substantial improvements and capital investments 
have already been made. It is becoming more and more apparent 
that the return of the Arabs to their homes involves more than the 
issuance of a decree. Many of the refugees do not want to live under 
_the Government of Israel. They feel that they would inevitably be 
second-class citizens. As people understand that there is no way of 
going back to life as it was before 1948 they become more receptive 
to alternatives. 

_ The study mission found that the Arab nations regard the refugee 
problem as only one element in the larger problem of Israel-Arab 
relations. As will be pointed out in detail below, the study mission be- 
lieves that it is futile for the United States to press for a solution of the 


refugee problem unless the solution is linked to other proposals which. 
will contribute to the alleviation of tensions between the Arab States, 


and Israel. 
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It is necessary to recognize that among the refugees, particularly 
those in camps, there is still great hostility to the United States and 
to the United Nations. In Lebanon the study mission was permitted 
to visit only what was acknowledged to be the best refugee camp | 
because the hostility against Americans was so great in the others that 
the group would not be safe. The United Nations Country Director 
for Lebanon (a Frenchman) had not visited two of the worst camps 
for a year because of the hostility of the people toward United Nations 
officials. Certain refugee leaders, although not living in camps them- : 
selves, told the study mission that in some camps the residents would 
not even allow a window to be repaired since such action would be in 
the direction of resettlement (because the housing would be made 
more permanent). Any further steps to be taken with regard to the 
refugees must give full recognition to these emotional factors. 

All of the projects for resettling any substantial number of refugees 
so far proposed involve large-scale land-reclamation developments, 
none of which is as yet really under way and all of which will take 3 
or more years to complete. After completion, the process of gettin 
the people in the camps settled on the land and the land into full 
production will inevitably take several years more. These conditions 
appear to be unavoidable. The countries in which the refugees are 
to be settled are among the poorest in terms of agricultural resources 
to be found in the world, and the refugee farmers have been following 
a pattern of village life and of farming technique which have not been 
changed significantly for centuries, 


E. RECOMMENDATIONS 
OEE SELON EAL ENED 


The study mission is convinced that a new approach to solving the 
refugee problem should be oriented as follows: 9 

First, it is necessary to induce a desire on the part of the Arabs t6 
work out a solution to the problem. Such a desire does not exist at 
present. 

Second, the status of the refugees as a special group of people who 
are wards of the United Nations should be terminated as soon as 
possible. The objective should be for refugees to become citizens of 
the Arab States and, if necessary, they should be made wards of the 
Arab governments pending their admission to citizenship. This pro- 
cess should not be delayed until new land is available for settlement. 
Ten years from now the transition will be much more difficult. We 
do not want the refugees to follow a course comparable to that of the 
American Indians on reservations. 

Third, responsibility for administration of the program should be 
transferred to the Arab States and should be distributed in such a way 
as to provide an incentive to the Arab governments to open their doors 
to the refugees and to assimilate them, 


1. Inducement to Arabs to work out solution 


(a) Proposals for action concerning refugees should be accompanied 
by proposals for action regarding other phases of Arab-Israel relations. 
As pointed out previously, the Arabs currently are more interested in 
their overall relationship with Israel than in the refugee problem as 
such. If progress can be made toward relieving the tension between 
Israel and the Arab States in other ways, the Arabs would find it in 
their interest to find a solution to the refugee problem. 
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An approach to the general Israel-Arab problem is discussed in ~ 
another section of this report. 

(b) The United States should announce that it will contribute no 
further assistance to the refugees as such after a specified future date. 
This would put the refugees and the Arab governments on notice 
that the status quo cannot be maintained indefinitelv. 

(c) The United States should indicate its willingness to contribute 
to the development of countries which provide homes for refugees and 
admit them to equal rights with their own citizens. 

A carefully worked out program including the avove elements 
should be of immediate interest to the Arab governments. 


2. Ending status of refugees as wards of the United Nations 


The study mission believes that the longer the refugees are main- 
tained as wards of the United Nations the more difficult their assimila- 
tion by the Arab countries will become. Those in the camps have 
already been kept 5 years in idleness, and it apparently will be 5 years 
or longer before any substantial numbers of them can be relocated 
and earning their way in the world. In the meantime, children will 
be growing up whose formative years will have been spent entirely in 
camps. If it is made clear to the Arab countries and the refugees 
that their former homes in Palestine cannot be restored and that 
their future will inevitably be in the Arab nations, the process of 
resettlement should be greatly facilitated. The United States should 
indicate, however, that a transfer of responsibility for the refugees 
from the United Nations to the Arab States does not mean that the 
United States washes its hands of all responsibility. We should 
give help to the host countries in developing their resources so that a 
substantially larger population can make a living, and we should 
contribute to the financing of the relief burden for an interim period 
while land-reclamation work goes forward. 

The refugees will be more quickly, more effectively, and more 
cheaply resettled if 10,000 new farms are brought into being in a 
country, which are available to the inhabitants of the country and 
refugees alike on a nondiscriminatory basis, than if projects for creat- 
ing 10,000 new farms are carried on in a country, the farms being 
reserved for refugees alone and the refugees isolated and “‘institu- 
tionalized”’ in the meantime. If a government will give assurance 
that it will give refugees full citizenship status and then proceed 
with development programs for the benefit of the country as a whole, 
the refugees should be able to reestablish themselves. No govern- 
ment can be expected to really put its shoulder to the wheel for a 
program which benefits a group of outsiders more than its own people. 


8. Administration of aid should be turned over to Arab States 


The study mission agrees in general with the recommendation of 
the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East (UNRWA), that the administration of the camps 
should be turned over to the Arab States. The Arab States will 
object but it is essential that they realize that the refugees are people 
who are with them to stay. Furthermore, it is not sound for the 
United Nations to continue camp operation in the face of continuous 
hostility and harassment, not only on the part of the inmates but 
also, frequently, on the part of the host governments. 
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The refugees are currently distributed among the host countries 
without regard to the ultimate capacity of the countries to absorb 
them. In granting aid to countries to permit them to care for the 
refugees, an effort should be made to give incentives to those countries 
with greater potential land resources to accept the transfer of refugees 
from nations such as Jordan and Lebanon which have more refugees 
than there is any reasonable expectation can be resettled within 
their boundaries. 


4. Compensation 

There is no question but that the Arab owners of immovable prop- 
erty which is now being utilized by Israel should receive compensa- 
tion from Israel. If, because of Israel’s limited resources, it is um- 
ossible to discharge such obligations for compensation at present, a 
unding arrangement should be developed so that the rights of the 
refugees in this respect will not be completely ignored. Prompt 
action on this problem would go a long way to reduce Arab hostility 
toward Israel. 


" 


F. PLIGHT OF THE REFUGEES 


The study mission recognizes that its recommendations regarding 
the refugees are adjusted to current realities, are designed to make a 
bad situation better, and leave upon the shoulders of the refugees a 
disproportionate share of the burden. This does not indicate a lack 
of sympathy with the refugees, however. In the judgment of history, 
whoever may be blamed for what has happened, it is clearly not the 
ordinary man from a village in Palestine who was tilling the soil as 
his ancestors had done before him for more than a thousand years. 
The hardships which have been imposed upon him and his family 
are not his fault. He deserves the sympathy and the help of the entire 
world. In making its recommendations, the study mission believes 
that the course of action proposed will serve the interests of the refu- 
gees better than any alternative which is at present possible. This is 
a human relations problem and no effort is made here to minimize 
the seriousness of it. 


IV. Improvine ARAB-ISRAEL RELATIONS 
A, ARAB ATTITUDE 


The Arabs vehemently deny the existence of any moral or legal 
justification for the creation of Israel as a sovereign state. Moreover, 
they insist that the United States as one of the nations chiefly in- 
strumental in the establishment of Israel must assume its full share of 
responsibility, financially as well as morally, for a solution to the 
refugee problem. 'To suggest that there would have been no refugees 
if the Arab community had agreed to the United Nations partition 
plan only provokes heated argument because of Arab insistence that 
this had been their land for 2,000 years, and that no one had the right 
to take iffrom them. Furthermore, the Arabs state without equivo- 
cation that the refugees were driven from their homes by the Israelis; 
that this action was cruel, premeditated, and a crime against humanity 
which those who themselves had been persecuted in other lands should 
have been the first to recognize. Also, they express a strong convic- 
tion that if they had agreed to partition it would have been only a 
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question of time before Israel, with financial and other assistance 
from world Jewry, would have dominated the Arab section. 

The Arabs maintain, too, that Israel’s frequent expressions of will- 
ingness to negotiate a peace are fraudulent. In support of this con- 
tention they call attention to the law granting Israeli citizenship to 
any Jew who desires it; to the efforts of Israel to build up a population 
which they (the Arabs) say cannot be supported without further 
expansion into Arab territory, and to statements made by some 
Israelis who suggest that Israel’s rightful borders lie beyond the 
present boundaries. These factors have created a suspicion in the 
minds of some members of the Arab community that Israel is planning 
a war against its neighbors. 

In addition, Arab leaders assert that Israel’s failure to comply 
with United Nations resolutions and mandates, its recent effort to 
divert the waters of the Jordan, the attack on Kibya and other Arab 
villages is conclusive evidence of that nation’s ruthless determination 
to obtain its objectives regardless of international agreements or the 
rights of others. 

B. ISRAEL ATTITUDE 


Israeli leaders take vigorous exception to the Arab view that there 
is no sound moral basis upon which Israel’s existence can be justified. 
First, they express the conviction that their new state represents the 
fulfillment of a biblical admonition. Secondly, they point to the fact 
that millions of European Jews were killed by the Nazi tyranny, and 
then ask if common humanity didn’t demand a haven of refuge for 
the survivors. Thirdly, they insist that the moral justification implicit 
in the granting of independence to the Arab States which had been 
under League of Nations mandates was no greater than that involved 
in the establishment of a Jewish homeland in another mandated area 
where nearly a half-million Jews were living at the time. 

The Israelis are very emphatic in stating their position on the 
refugee question. In their view there would fate been no problem if 
the Arabs had agreed to partition or had not attacked Israel. Accord- 
ing to Israeli spokesmen the refugees left their homes voluntarily or 
under orders from Arab leaders with the assurance that Israel would 
be destroyed and all Israeli property confiscated. 

Partisans of Israel hold that the Arabs are not concerned with the 
plight of the refugees in their countries. These people maintain that 
a modicum of sympathy would have persuaded the Arabs to institute 
or at least consider programs for the resettlement of the refugee 
population. The Israelis describe with considerable pride their 
achievement in reestablishing 300,000 Jewish refugees from Europe 
melee with a greater number of Jews who emigrated from the Arab 

tates. 

The general attitude of Israel is that Arab politicians are exploit- 
ing the refugee question as a means of furthering their own selfish 
purposes; to distract attention from corruption in Arab governments; 
to draw their people’s minds away from any consideration of proposals 
to remedy the insufferable social and economic conditions which pre- 
vail in Arab countries; and, also, to maintain the status of the wealthy, 
landowning class. 

Furthermore, the Israelis indicate a firm belief that the Arabs are 
determined to attempt the destruction of Israel. As justification for 
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this assumption they stress the failure of the Arab leadership to 
respond to Israel’s repeated overtures for a peaceful resolvement of 
the controversy. They point to the constant reiteration of the Arab 
threat to drive the Israelis into the sea; to the extensive efforts they 
have found necessary in order to safeguard Israeli citizens against 
attack from Arab marauders, and to the blockade and boycott im- 
posed against Israel by the Arab States. . And as additional evidence 
in support of their claim of Arab intransigence and lack of good faith; 
the Israelis cite the failure of the Arabs to give any consideration to 
the possibility of joint participation in projects which would be 
beneficial to both the Arab States and Israel. 


C.. NEED FOR OBJECTIVITY 


The study mission believes that all Arab and Israeli leaders with 
whom it visited were honest and forthright in voicing their opinions. 
It cannot escape the conclusion, however, that at times emotional 
reactions were so predominant as to obscure realities. 

The study mission is convinced that the United States, as a friend 
of Israel and of the Arab States, is anxious to do all within its power to 
resolve the differences between them. It understands the enduring 
qualities and strength of the threads of sentiment and tradition 
woven into the controversial fabrics of Israel and the Arab world. 
But it also realizes that a prolongation of existing tensions may well 
jeopardize political and economic stability in the Rear East. 

The study mission earnestly hopes that the recommendations it is 
about to make will lead to greater objectivity on the part of all 
concerned. } 

ba D. RECOMMENDATIONS 
een 


1. The United States should seriously question the advisability of 
granting aid to nations which do not comply with United Nations 
decisions or directives. 

2. The United States should serve notice that it will not support 
the return of the Arab refugees to their former homes within the 
boundaries of Israel under existing conditions. 

3. The study mission endorses and believes that the United States 
should reemphasize its position concerning the present frontiers of 
Israel as stated in the three power (United States, United Kingdom, 
and France) declaration of May 25, 1950, and repeated by Secretary 
of State Dulles on June 1, 1953. This declaration included the follow- 
ing statement: 


The three Governments, should they find that any of these 
states [of the Near East] was preparing to violate frontiers or 
armistice lines, would, consistently with their obligations as 
members of the United Nations, immediately take action, 
ep within and outside the United Nations, to prevent such 
violation. 


4. The United States should press for compensation by Israel to 
refugees for real and personal property lost. 

5. The United States should press for a lifting of the blockade of 
Israel by the Arab States and should urge that the Arab States end 
per macr of Israel and of United States firms doing business with 

srael. 
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The solution of these problems will not in itself end the hostility ¢ 

between Israel and the Arab States. But a beginning of negotiations 

toward alleviating these tensions would be a marked step forward and 

is a prerequisite to a settlement of the refugee problem. The influence 

of the United States is sufficiently great in the Arab countries and in 

Israel that if we state clearly and firmly what our policy is in regard 

to the above issues, the study mission is confident that progress will 

be made. 

V. Nature or Unirep Starnes AssIstaNcr 


The nonmilitary assistance provided by the United States to the 
Near East is set forth in the following table. Military assistance is 
not included because the figures are classified. 


Breakdown of Mutual Security Program assistance, by country, for selected Near 
East countries, 1952, 1953, and 1954 


[Thousands of dollars] 


slog tee Special economic aid 
Technical ot Shia in 
Country assistance farsa 
1954 1952, 1953 Fiseal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
funds 1952 1953 194 
% 
wn Sp ged bape ate do pe ctasndexc 4 12, 057 45, 806 
Nee ess ero mean eee sense aes 1, 487 «2,966 
Arab Stated... sas) nes aptlaee: 1 13,040 | 
5 AA 0] ae Day bla PARE TR Cerra yest Se Ua Uae eas: Sao 13, 033 ; 
pst) GERRI BE LBAS EP oD RPG Rene eh Ana | LPS ED abet oe be 2, 100 
DONGBN 2 aro jar o Cee Ote ow cat te eS asl es ose o 6, 119 
PRA sche ee iene Bea ees 3, 970 
Sanat Ara pings tice ieee ee Oran 22 ta eae 1, 736 
Ui Eiro yc) Heal yess ea ee tear bee bt ae es 955 3, 890 
‘Potal Near Waste; 02.2 es 26, 584 79, 620 


1 Country, breakdown has not yet been released. 

‘4 Included in Arab States. 

3 Regional “package program”’ for Near East and Africa. Country allocations have not been released. 
$26,250,000 for Israel and $36 million for the Near East have been made public as part of fiscal year 1954 
program for those countries. 


The study mission, as a result of its observation of the scope and 
the administration of United States aid programs in the countries of 
the Near East, believes that the basic objectives of United States for- 
eign assistance should be reexamined and redefined, There appears 
to be a tendency on the part of United States personnel administering 
the point 4 program in the Near East to believe that the amount of 
money to be spent in each country should be determined primarily 
by the need of the country for our help. 

It is difficult to justify giving aid to foreign nations for any reason 
other than that it contributes to the attainment of the objectives of 
United States foreign policy. Few Members of Congress could sup- 
port the levying of taxes on the American people and then the appro- 
priation of money so derived as charity. The prevailing sentiment 
in the United States is that contributions to charity should be made 
by each individual for himself and should not be levied against him 
by governmental fiat. 

If this basic premise is accepted, it follows that the amount. of 
assistance which the United States provides to a country is not deter- 
mined primarily by the need of the country—measured in terms of 
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such things as health, poverty, or undeveloped resources. It is clear 


that there are some countries which it is more to our advantage to . 


help than others, and that among the countries receiving United 
States aid it is in our interest to give more to some countries than to 
others. Conversely, it cannot be said that the United States Gov- 
ernment has any obligation or responsibility to provide assistance to 
another country merely because its living standards or the develop- 
ment of its resources are lower than is the case elsewhere. The 
starting point in determining how much aid should be given must be 
an. evaluation of the advantage to the United States of giving such 
assistance. 

This does not mean that all assistance to a country should be im- 
mediately balanced by a commensurate service rendered by that 
country to the United States. There are many ways in which the 
United States can benefit as a result of giving such assistance. In 
some cases the objective may be merely to make a single gesture that 
will receive favorable notice in the press. In other instances assistance 
might be of such a nature as would indicate to as large a number of 
people as possible within a short period the friendship and cooperation 
of the United States. There will be occasions when aid should be 
given to overcome a fundamental weakness within a nation even 
though its impact on public opinion may be long delayed. Sometimes 
it may be desirable to provide competent technical advice and assist- 
ance to officials of governments with no fanfare whatever. There 
may even be circumstances when the willingness of the United States 
to cooperate in a project, which will not produce tangible benefits for 
several years, may be of very great immediate advantage in giving 
encouragement to a people or backing to a government. 

The significant factor is that the object should be the attainment of 
our purpose, not the state of backwardness of the country. 

It should be pointed out, in addition, that in viewing these con- 
siderations, the argument which is frequently set forth that point 4 
aid should be limited to the provision of technicians and the making 
of demonstrations, rather than the supply of commodities or capital 
equipment, loses some of its validity. The United States should be 
free to give aid, within the limits of the funds available, of whatever 
nature is necessary to accomplish our objectives. If the purpose of 
advancing assistance programs is limited to advancing the foreign 
policy of the United States, it is probable that in the future the em- 
phasis will be placed upon specific proposals which would produce 
rather more immediate results, than upon long-range projects. 


VI. Oruer Tensions THat Exist IN THE AREA 
A. IRANIAN OIL 


The study mission believes, after discussing the matter with the 
Shah, the Prime Minister, and the United States Ambassador to 


Iran, that the present Iranian Government is anxious to get petroleum 
production started again in Iran. The present Government of 
Tran is sincerely concerned with improving the welfare of its people 
and recognizes that all of the resources of the country must be utilized 
if this is to be accomplished. Furthermore, Iran is on the verge of 
bankruptcy. The Mossadegh regime had used up all the working 
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capital of the country and it was only the grant of United States 
funds shortly after the restoration of the Shah on August 19, 1953, that 
permitted the payment of Government salaries and other current 
bills so that the Government could continue to function. 

The Iranian public has been thoroughly convinced that the expro- 
priation of the property of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. was a good thing. 
The people of Iran, although they did not approve of the last months 
of his regime, have a warm spot in their hearts for Mossadegh and 
regard him as a great patriot because he drove out. the British. 

Under the circumstances the new government cannot, in order to 
restore petroleum production, do anything that appears to be a rein- 
statement of the British to their former position in Iran or a surrender 
of the Iranian oil fields to foreign owners. 

The situation is further complicated by the developments which 
have taken place in the world oil situation since Iranian production 
was cut off. Supplies of crude oil are more than adequate at present. 
The enormous fields of the Persian Gulf are all producing at much 
less than capacity. If more crude is needed, the major oil companies 
(all of which have an interest in at least one Persian Gulf production 
company) would prefer merely to open the valves a little wider in 
the fields already operating rather than inject themselves into the 
complex situation in Iran. Additional refining capacity has been 
built in oil-consuming countries as well as in he Near East, which 
makes the refinery at Abadan less useful than formerly. 

An especially difficult situation exists with regard to the Abadan 
refinery. The Government of Iran is reported to have kept 20,000 
people on the payroll there during all the time it has been shut down, 
partly to maintain the plant and partly to prevent these people from 
being unemployed. ‘The outside of the refinery installations is 
reported to be well polished, but it has been estimated that several 
million doilars will have to be spent to get the plant into operation. 

The marketing of petroleum is a complex and highly organized 
business. The oil of Iran must ultimately reach the consumer through 
filling stations, tank trucks, tank steamers, etc. The only way to 
bring this about within a reasonable time is to work out arrangements 
with petroleum marketing companies to handle Iranian oil. Such an 
arrangement would necessitate a curtailment of petroleum production 
in other Persian Gulf fields to make room for the Iranian production. 
It will be extremely difficult to persuade the Governments of Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait, and Iraq that they should permit their oil revenues 
to be reduced in order that the petroleum industry of Iran can get 
back into operation. 

1. Recommendations 

(a) The study mission believes that the working out of an oil agree- 
ment should be given the highest priority by the Government of Iran. 
It will be extremely difficult for the United States to justify additional 
United States funds to assist Iran if that nation is not making full use 
of its own resources, 

(6) The United States should do ail in its power to assist in working 
out arrangements for the production and marketing of Iranian 
petroleum products. 

Tn all cases where settlements are reached following expropriation 
of American-owned property by foreign governments, the United 
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States should support a policy that compensation must be adequate 
in order that expropriation will not appear to be an attractive venture 
to other nations. The experience of Iran has provided a valuable 
lesson to the entire world in the complexities of the economics of the 
oil industry. It has been made clear to every oil-producing nation 
that you cannot simply close up shop whenever you please and then 
open the door and resume business whenever you feel like it. The 
final settlement in Iran should not obscure this lesson. 


B, POLITICAL INSTABILITY 


Most of the countries of the Near East have only recently emerged 
from a status of dependency upon some European power. The 
people of the area are conscious of the inadequacy of their economic 
and social conditions and are seeking measures to bring about a quick 
and substantial improvement. Their first reaction in many cases 
was that their ills were due to exploitation by Europeans. and that 
after the foreigners were thrown out conditions would be much better. 
In some countries they have begun to learn that driving out the 
Europeans has not solved such basic problems as health, production, 
and unemployment. There is a tendency for the public to shift 
the blame for the lack of progress from the foreigners to the govern- 
ment of the country. This results in political unrest which handicaps 
the government and prevents the private investor from engaging in 
the sort of long-range developments which are essential to an im- 
provement in the standard of living. Until there is political stability 
in the Near East real progress in improving the lot of the people is 
impossible. One of the primary objectives of the leaders of these 
countries should be to eliminate the atmosphere of agitation, expropri- 
ation, and government by riot which is found in too many Near Eastern 
countries. 


C. SUBVERSION AND THREAT OF COMMUNIST AGGRESSION 


The Near East offers unusual opportunities for subversion by 
Soviet agents. Many of the countries have newly won their independ- 
ence and because of their strong reaction against colonialism resist 
assistance and cooperation from western nations. At the same time 
some of them are not strong enough to withstand serious and well- 
organized internal disturbances. In spite of frequent attacks on the 
United States in the press and occasional denunciations by government 
officials in some countries, it is the impression of the study mission 
that all the countries visited really looked to the United States for 
leadership and assistance. We cannot ignore this attitude. 


VIL. ImporTANcE oF THE NEAR East To THE UNITED StTaTEs 


At a time when the world is divided into two dominant opposing 
forces few can doubt that friendly and cooperative attitudes on the 
part of nations in strategic locations contribute to our own national 
security. 

The Near East is one of the most strategic of strategic areas. For 
centuries, as the crossroads between three continents, it has been a 
paramount consideration in all military thinking. Should this area 
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fall under Russian domination, the Suez Canal and the principal air 
routes from Europe to India and to the Far East would be denied to 
the free world. 

The United States has a vital and long-range interest in the Near 
East entirely apart from, and in addition to, our concern with the 
cold war and other current international tensions. In this area lie 
54.7 percent of the world’s petroleum reserves. As of January 1, 
1953, the proven crude-oil reserves of the world were calculated to be 
118.7 billion barrels, of which 64.8 billion barrels were located in the 
Near East. On this same date the reserves of the United States were 
calculated to be 28 billion barrels. The oil rights in Saudi Arabia, 
one of the largest oil-producing countries of the area, belong to the 
Arabian-American Oil Co., which is entirely United States owned. 
One of the fields which this country operates in Saudi Arabia has 66 
wells, which produce more crude oil than the entire State of California 
which has 30,000 wells. United States companies own substantial 
interests in the companies: operating in Kuwait and Iraq which are 
currently the other largest producing countries in this part of the 
world. It would seem of strategic importance that our policy should 
be directed toward insuring the retention by the free world of access 
to these oil resources. 

Admiral Arthur W. Radford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
indicated the significance of the Near East in a recent speech when 
he said: 

The importance of the Middle East to the free world can hardly be overesti- 
mated militarily and economically, First, its huge oil reserves now supply most of 
the requirements of Europe, and their loss would be disastrous. Second, its 


geographic location is astride the lines of communication between West and Hast. 
And, third, it is only in this area that the Soviets have no satellite buffer states. 


A. HUMANITARIAN CONCERN 


The United States has an immediate and direct interest in the 
welfare of the area because of a humanitarian concern for the more 
than 800,000 Arab refugees who are unable to return to their homes in 
the State of Israel. Until provision has been made for these refugees 
to reorient their lives, their fate inevitably concerns us. The United 
States Government and United States citizens as individuals have 
made the largest financial contributions to Israel in the first years of 
its existence. The United States has approved the policy of the 
Government of Israel of providing refuge to Jews who have been 
subject to persecution in various parts of the world. The welfare of 
the people of Israel is of continuing concern to the United States. 


VIII. Aras UNIFICATION 


There is strong sentiment among the people of the United States 
and in the Congress in favor of the joining together of small and 
weak countries on a regional basis to form larger political units in the 
belief that such larger units would be politically and economically 
stronger. This sentiment, together with the publicity which has 
been given to the activities of the Arab League and the record of the 
Arabs in World War I, has led to considerable optimism in the United 
States that the problems of the Near East can be solved on a regional 
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basis and that a unification of the Arab States might be sufficiently 
advanced to make a substantial contribution to such a regional effort. 

The study mission has found no evidence that there is a vigorous 
movement in the direction of Arab unification. Most government 
officials and other people with whom the matter was discussed agreed 
in principle that unification was desirable. All cited, however, various 
obstacles and said that there were national problems requiring atten- 
tion before a major effort should be made in the direction of federation. 

In explaining the difficulties of drawing the Arab States into a single 
organization, leaders of Arab governments emphasized the special 
status of foreign nations in certain countries. Some said they could 
not join with nations who permitted foreign troops to be stationed on 
their soil. Others said they could not join with neighbors who had 
special treaty obligations to foreign powers. 

There are also the religious differences, previously mentioned, in- 
cluding the conflicting Moslem sects as well as the Christian and other 
minority religious groups. 

Syria and Lebanon have strained economic relations. Syria has 
imposed a variety of commercial restrictions on trade with Lebanon 
in order to develop its own commercial firms and prevent Lebanon 
from continuing its traditional role as middleman for Syria in foreign 
trade. 

The Arab world is divided as to the possession of oil. Kuwait, 
Iraq, and Saudi Arabia have oil in abundance and can look to a 
prosperous future. Jordan, Syria, and Lebanon have no oil and 
Egypt has only a little. If the petroleum wealth of the Near East 
could be diffused throughout the entire area the outlook would be 
bright. At present, however, the countries with oil are skeptical of 
plans for economic integration with their less fortunate neighbors. 

The Arab League is frequently mentioned in the press but its fune- 
tion has been almost exclusively to oppose developments in Israel. 
So far, the league has never been able to agree upon or carry out any 
program of constructive action. 

It must be recognized that each of the governments in the Near 
East has a vested interest in continuing its national independence. 
No group of officials wants to surrender its prerogatives to someone 
else. It will take an extraordinary stimulus to bring and hold these 
conflicting interests together. 


A. RECOMMENDATIONS 


While political unification of the Arab countries does not seem likely 
in the foreseeable future, the study mission does believe that a greater 
degree of economic integration is possible, and that this wala Be 
highly-betieficia to the nations involved. The construction of a high- 
way to connect the Mediterranean with the Persian Gulf, which is 
being discussed in the area, would be a step in this direction. 

The mission also believes that a regional defense pact would add 
immeasurably to the security of the area, and that this should be 
encouraged by the United States; only, however, after complete assur- 
ance has been given other nations that such forces will be used solely 
for the purpose of resisting attack. 
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TX. Notes on Countriss VisiTep 


The study mission did not attempt to survey or to analyze in detail 
the problems of the individual countries visited. Its observations 
concerning various situations in these countries are set forth below 
in the belief that they will contribute to an understanding of current 
conditions. 

A, EGYPT 


The study mission was very favorably impressed by the competence 
and sincerity of President Naguib.and of those members of his Cabinet 
with which it had contact. General Naguib appeared to be idolized 
by the people and to be striving wholeheartedly to improve their 
} welfare. His revolutionary government was established by a group 
| of young army officers, none with a rank above colonel. One evidence 

of their sincere concern for the welfare of their country is the fact 
that as yet all of these men continue to occupy the modest quarters 
in which they lived before the revolution and to receive the same 
salary as before. President Naguib continues to reside in the same 
house in which he lived as a major general in the Egyptian Army. 


1. Suez base 

} The most important issue in Egypt at the time of the study mis- 
q sion’s visit (late September, 1953) was the status of the British 
military base in the Suez Canal area. The mission spent a day 
inspecting the base and talked to the principal British officials. The 
Egyptians regard the continual presence of British troops on their 
soil as an infringement of their sovereignty. They express a willing- 
ness to have the base continue to operate because they recognize its 
value in defending the Near East, but insist that it be operated by i 
Egyptians. The British are extremely reluctant to write the base 
off not only because of its strategic location, but also because of the 
enormous investment in supplies, equipment, and installations which 
it represents. 

The study mission made no effort to form a judgment as to the 
military significance of the Suez Base. There are two contributions 
which it would like to make to the discussion of the base problem. 
First, the base is stocked with materiel and equipment, most of it 
carried over from World War II, designed for the use of British troops. 
There is an enormous quantity of this. To the extent that Near East 
defense forces may not be able to use British equipment the value of 
the depot stocks will decline, 

Second, there is a serious question whether it is possible in time of 
war for a base manned and operated by Egyptians to serve British 
forces effectively. A supply depot is not like a factory which, when 
it completes a finished product, turns it over to the customer and 
forgets about it. A military depot has to be fully integrated with the 
field operations of the forces it serves so that there is mutual confidence 
and effective teamwork. It does not seem likely that there can be 
such teamwork between the British and Egyptians who dislike and 
distrust each other. The housekeeping job of maintaining the base 
in peacetime can probably be done by Egyptians. But it does appear 
i ikely that during a period of war the fighting forces in the field 
i could be served adequately under such an arrangement. Moreover, 
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any military base located in a hostile environment where indigenous 
labor either cannot be used or cannot be trusted would be of question- 
able value in wartime. 

The study mission is not inclined to pass judgment upon the points 
at issue between the British and Egyptian Governments with respect 
to the Suez base, but it does hope that these can be resolved in the 
interest of the free world. 


2. Development program 

The present Government of Egypt is determined to improve the 
condition of its people. It recognizes the need for developing the 
resources of the country. There is a tendency to look more to the 
benefits to be derived from large-scale and very expensive irrigation 
projects than to rely on the slow progress resulting from improvements 
in techniques in agriculture, from better health, and from a broadly 
based educational program. The Egyptian Government attaches 
a8 importance to constructing a second and higher dam across the 

ile near Aswan, which is supposed to bring 2 million additional acres 
under cultivation at a total cost of $500 million. They hope that the 
United States will finance a substantial portion of this amount. 


8. Attitude toward the United States 

There is no question that Egypt is friendly to the United States and 
looks to us for guidance and assistance. The Government realizes 
that without outside help it cannot bring about improvements rapidly 
enough to convince the people of its concern for their well-being. 
The study mission believes that it is impossible for the United States 
to do for Egypt all that its Government feels that we should. 


B. LEBANON 


Lebanon, although a poor country by American or European stand- 
ards, has a higher per capita income than any other Arab country. 
Its people are 80 percent literate, which is far in excess of any other 
of the Arab nations. Beirut, the capital, has the physical character- 
istics of a European city. 

Lebanon is strongly oriented toward the West. Lebanese have 
migrated in large numbers to North and South America and the 
remittances they send home are an important element in the nation’s 
balance of payments. Although there is a problem of chronic unem- 
ployment and a considerable number of frustrated intellectuals who 
are receptive to communism, there is no doubt that the country is on 
the side of the West and is not pro-Soviet. 

The refugees from Palestine present Lebanon with its most urgent 
problem. Lebanon is a very small country, about the size of Dela- 
ware, with a population of 1,250,000. The refugees constitute 10 

ercent of the population of the country. Lebanon is already sufferin 
rom chronic unemployment and has very little additional land whic 
could be brought under cultivation. A further difficulty created by 
the presence of the refugees is the danger of upsetting the Christian- 
Moslem balance in the country. The population of Lebanon has been 
historically about 52 percent Christian and 48 percent Moslem. The 
representation in the Parliament is by religious groups, there being a 
variety of Christian sects (Maronites are the largest) and of non- 
Christian religions. The refugees, although including many Chris- 
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tians, are predominantly Moslem. If they become full citizens and@ 


permanent residents the Christians will become a minority group. 
This they will resist to the bitter end. 

The study mission was impressed with the statesmanlike attitude 
and the sincerity of President Chamoun. His approach to all prob- 
lems appeared to be constructive. It seems clear that any solution 
of the refugee problem should provide for the transfer of a substantial 
number of refugees to other countries, 


Cc. SYRIA 


It is important to note that Syria has never received any United 
States aid. This apparently is due less to any inherent objection to 
receiving assistance than to preference for types of aid different than 
those which have been available. Syria has not been interested in 
technical assistance from the United States but indications are that 
it would be more receptive to large-scale financing of development 
projects and possibly to the availability of military assistance. 

Syria is of immediate interest to the United States primarily because 
there is the possibility of settling a large number of Arab refugees 
within its borders. In northern Syria, near the Euphrates River, 
there is land which could be irrigated which formerly supported a 
much larger population than lives there at present. Many Syrians 
are living under very unsatisfactory conditions and the Syrian Govern- 
ment is not willing to cooperate in a development program which will 
benefit ‘foreigners’? more than its own people. On the other hand, 
Syria has no oil and cannot finance a large-scale land-reclamation 
program without outside assistance. It is possible that something 
may be done along this line which will provide benefits for both the 
people of Syria and a substantial number of refugees. 

The study mission did not have an opportunity to talk to President 
Shishakli. His Government remains essentially a military dictator- 
ship and the study mission did not find evidence of popular enthusiasm 
for the regime comparable to that apparent in Egypt and certain 
other countries. 

D. IRAQ 


Iraq is a country where the great majority of the people live in 
greatest poverty and where sanitary and educational standards are 
very low. In this respect it resembles the neighboring Arab States. 
It does have a very large oil production, however, and is devoting 70 
percent of its oil revenue to financing a development program. ae 
of the planning for this program is already completed, and construction 
of several large projects is under way, but the program is not yet far 
enough along to have much impact on the public generally. 

Particular emphasis is given in the development program to irri- 

ation and to flood control. Prospects of favorable results are 
increased by the fact that in ancient times the area which is now Iraq, 
with a population of 5 million, supported a population of 20 million. 
The United States is giving assistance under the point 4 program but 
the money has gone into providing the services of American techni- 
cians, not into construction. Iraq spends $25 for each dollar the 
United States has spent on the projects in which we cooperate. 
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® The young King of Iraq had set up a new Cabinet shortly before the 
arrival of the study mission, made up predominantly of men who had 
not been major political figures but instead had a good deal of training 
and experience in the various phases of government for which they 
were assigned responsibility. The Prime Minister holds a degree 
from Columbia University and several of the others were educated 
at near eastern universities of western origin, such as the American 

University of Beirut. 

. The study mission formed a very favorable impression of the 
competence and the sincerity of this Government. A large-scale 
program for improving the lot of the common man in Iraq is under 
way and appears to be directed by well-equipped officials. There is 
a question in the minds of the study mission whether it does not 
place too much reliance on dams and canals, which cost millions of 

. dollars and which require large movements of population together with 

; major political and social adjustments, while giving too little emphasis 

to the less spectacular and smaller steps that have to be taken, in 

: education, public health, and social and economic reorganization, 

; which are essential to a real improvement in living standards. 

Iraq has close ties to the United Kingdom. A treaty entered into 
in 1936 which expires in 1957 gives the British rights to military bases 
: and other benefits in Iraq while providing British guaranties for the 
defense of the country. The oil development of Iraq is managed by 
the British although United States, French, and Dutch oil companies 
have minority interests. Nevertheless, the study mission found a 
; strong leaning toward the United States in Iraq. There were refer- 
ences to the possibility of obtaining United States military aid and a 

desire was expressed for increasing the number of United States 

; technicians to be made available under the technical assistance 

i program. 

{ E. IRAN 


The most important issue confronting Iran at the time of the visit 
of the study mission was the oil problem which has been discussed in 
detail above. 

The study mission was impressed with the energy and sincerity of 
the Shah and with his understanding and judgment on the issues with 
which he was confronted. He is devoting himself wholeheartedly to 
the welfare of his people. Premier Zahedi and his Government gave 
every indication of being governed by the highest motives and 
ap eared to have a firm grasp of the situation. 

The people of Iran appeared to be most friendly to the United 
States. All of the Americans to whom we talked said that the anti- 
American demonstrations and the writing on the walls of “Yankee 
go home”’ stopped over night on the 19th of August, when the Shah 
was restored to power. The Americans are convinced the whole 
anti-American agitation was organized and inspired by Mossadegh 
and the Communists. 

The study mission was informed that the restoration of the Shah 
was evidently a spontaneous movement on the part of the people of 
Teheran, and the participation of the military was not organized or 
directed. Apparently a group of leading citizens who had always 
been close to the Shah went to a major street mtersection, saying that 
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they would at least shout for the Shah. They felt that they were i? 


trouble anyway if Mossadegh remained in power and had nothing to 
lose by shouting. They were immediately joined by large numbers of 
passers-by. When a truckload of soldiers appeared, the crowd gave 
a few yells for the Shah and got ready to run. To their surprise the 
soldiers got off the truck and joined in the demonstration. Other 
soldiers also joined individually and in groups until it was clear that 
the city was behind the Shah and opposed to Mossadegh. 

The people of Iran expect the present regime to do a lot for them 
ina hurry. The country is pearly bankrupt and it will take time to 
get conditions restored even to the pre-Mossadegh level. The Shah 
and the Premier face difficult days ahead. 

That Iran remain free of Soviet domination should be a matter of 
real concern to the United States. Because of its strategic location 
and its oil reserves, a friendly and politically stable Iran is important 
to the security of the United States and to that of the free world 
generally. 

F. KUWAIT 


Kuwait is a small country (150,000 population) governed by a 
sheikh with the advice of a British political agent. It contains what 
is probably the largest and best single oilfield in the world. The 
oil concession is owned half by .a British company (Anglo-Iranian) 
and half by a United States company (Gulf). 

The Government is tribal in origin. The ruling sheikh is deter- 
mined, however, to use the resources of the country for the benefit of 
his people and a large proportion of the oil revenue is being used to 
finance a development program. Roads and school buildings appar- 
ently are receiving first priority. The study mission was very much 
impressed with the statesmanship and vision of the ruler, Sheikh Sir 
Abdulla Al Salim Al Subah. 

Kuwait does not receive or desire any United States assistance. 
The United States has maintained a consulate there since 1951. 
Because of the importance of the oil of the Persian Gulf to the United 
States and the interest of a United States company in Kuwait produc- 
tion, the study mission believes that the United States should be 
adequately represented. The facilities provided for our consul and 
vice consul are far from adequate. The house in which the vice 
consul and his wife lived was deplorable. It lacked even the minimum 
comforts which any American has a right to enjoy. Kuwait is a:hot, 
humid, primitive place. The United States should provide for its 
representatives in such a manner that they can live decently and can 
represent the United States with dignity. 


G. SAUDI ARABIA 


_. The study mission limited its visit to Saudi Arabia to Dhahran, on 
the Persian Gulf, which is the headquarters for the Arabian-American 
Oil Co. and the location of a major air base operated by the United 
States Air Force in cooperation with the Saudi Arabian Government. 
The mission did not visit the capital of the country, Riyadh, or Jidda 
where the United States. Embassy and other principal diplomatic 
missions are located. Consequently, the mission did not meet major 
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fficials of the Government of Saudi Arabia or the principal United 
States officials, including the Director of the point 4 program. 

The United States has a direct interest in two major operations in 
Saudi Arabia—the air base and the oil development. The air base, 
with facilities necess for effective operations, has been built. at 
Dhahran by the United States for the Government of Saudi Arabia. 
The United States is permitted by Saudi Arabia to use this base as an 
air transport field. At present no combat planes are located at 
Dhahran. The facilities are manned by United States Air Force 
personnel. 

The significance of the oil of Saudi Arabia to the United States has 
been discussed above. The study mission had an opportunity to 
visit the facilities of the Arabian American Oil Co. (Aramco) and 
found these most impressive. Aramco officials explained that it was 
their policy to recognize that the company was there as the guest of 
the Arabs and that the oil resources of the country belonged to 
Saudi Arabia. Aramco has a 50-50 profit-sharing arrangement with 
Saudi Arabia and is very careful to have its personnel conform to 
Arabian law and regulations. 

There was a strike involving nearly all the Arabian employees of 
Aramco and the Arabian employees at the airbase during the visit of 
the study mission to Dhahran. The Saudi Arabian Government 
provided troops to maintain order (very effectively) and took the 
position that the Government represented the people in dealings with 
the oil company. The Government said it would look after the 

rievances of the employees and ordered the people back to work. 

hey did not return immediately. The strike was not directed to any 
specific issue such as higher wages. The strike leaders said they 
wanted amenities equal to the Americans’ without bemg very precise 
as to what they meant. Aramco says they already have this. Arab 
executives have exactly the same pay and housing as Americans. 
There are no Americans working as manual labor. 

It may be that the strike is a symptom of a growing feeling amon 
the people of Saudi Arabia that the Government is not using the oll 
revenues for their benefit. The Government of Saudi Arabia has a 
tribal structure and the oil income has always gone to the King to 
use as he wishes. The late King financed many projects which have 
improved conditions and there is no question that the oil industry has 
made it possible for thousands of Arabs to increase their standard of 
living manyfold. Nevertheless, there has been no’ comprehensive 
organized development program to assure that the oil money will 
ale the public generally, such as is the case in Kuwait, and the 
people may be restive as a consequence. 


H. JORDAN 


Jordan has a population of 1,400,000 of whom 475,620 are refugees. 
The refugee problem within the framework of the entire question of 
relations with Israel receives first priority among the issues confront- 
ing the Government of Jordan. Jordan is a country which was estab- 
lished following World War I by drawing lines on a map. It has no 
natural resources other than land, most of which is desert. 

Jordan has admitted the refugees to full citizenship. The competi- 
tion of refugee labor has depressed wages and living standards for the 
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rest of the population. Nevertheless there has been a sort of building 
boom in Amman, the capital, financed in part by capital of well-to-do 
refugees who were driven out of Palestine. 

Jordan is the home of the Arab Legion, a fine-looking military 
force financed by the United Kingdom and trained by British officers. 
The United Kingdom also contributes to the economic development 
of the country. 

The study mission was impressed with the determination of Prime 
Minister Fawzi Mulki and the members of his Cabinet to better the 
condition of the people of the country. The job with which they 
are faced is discouraging. The refugees and the continual trouble 
along the Israel border keeps the Government under continuous 
tension. Without British aid and, to a lesser extent, United States 
assistance, the country could not keep going. 

Jordanian leaders want substantial grants from the United States 
to finance the construction of dams and irrigation projects. They feel 
that our point 4 assistance, although welcome, does not provide a 
solution to their problems. The study mission recognizes the inade- 
quacy of the resources of Jordan to support the population at present 
within its borders. Nevertheless, it is difficult to justify the financing 
of large-scale land-reclamation projects of a magnitude involving 
$50 million or more in terms of promoting United States foreign policy. 
_ It will be years before the benefits of these projects will be reflected 
' in the lives of the general population. It is essential that marked 
progress be made in handling the refugee situation before such a date. 


I. ISRAEL 


The most striking thing about Israel is the progress in building up 
the country. The urban areas are characterized by modern apartment, 
commercial, and industrial buildings. The countryside from Beersheba 
on the south to Galilee on the north is dotted with new villages where 
agricultural workers have been settled. The city streets are jammed 
with traffic and there is a tempo which is more rapid than that found 
in any other country of the Near East. 

Israel has a population of 1,600,000, of which about 700,000 are 
immigrants arriving after May 15, 1948. The program in Israel has 
involved not only expansion but reconstruction. The villages left 
behind by the Arab refugees have been utilized to only a limited extent. 
The people of Israel are being housed in new dwellings in communities 
following a European pattern. This does not mean that immigrants to 
Israel are being provided luxury quarters. The 1-room shacks in 
which families live during their first year or so in Israel are pretty 
bleak. They are, however, superior from the point of view of both 
health and comfort to the mud-brick villages of the Arabs. 

Israel has better agricultural land than the countries lying east of 
it, but most of the land requires irrigation and much of it is mountain- 
ous and stony. Irrigation is being provided by means of pipes rather 
than ditches. ‘This saves water but requires more capital. Industrial 
investment must be limited since Israel has little opportunity to manu- 
shan for export, in part at least because of the Arab blockade and 

oycott. 

The economic poliey which has been followed in Israel is probably 
unique in world history. The standard of living of other new nations 
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@.. always been determined, of necessity, by what the labor of the 
country utilizing the natural resources and the capital available could 
produce. The availability of natural resources was subject to only 
gradual improvement and during the short run the supply of capital 
was also limited. 

In Israel, however, a standard of living has been determined in 
advance, and the policy has been to provide enough capital (tractors, 
irrigation systems, etc.) to combine with the available labor and nat- 
ural resources so that production can reach the level necessary to 
permit the predetermined standard of living. It is possible, in theory 
at least, to attain any desired level of production with a limited amount 
of labor and natural resources if enough capital can be invested to sup- 
plement the limited factors. In a country as poorly endowed with 
natural resources as Israel, the amount of capital investment necessary 
to maintain a “European” standard of living is large. 

So far, production has never been high enough to sustain the pre- 
determined standard of living and the deficit has been made up by 
outside contributions. It is theoretically possible that the present 
population may become self-supporting at the present standard of 
living if enough additional capital is provided. However, a realistic 
appraisal of the situation would seem to suggest that a much larger 
percentage of its population should become engaged in small farming 
operations if Israel is to achieve a favorable balance of trade. If the 
situation is further complicated by additional immigrants, the de- 
mands for capital will increase enormously. It is by no means certain 
that the necessary capital will be forthcoming, and the political crisis 

_which could result might affect the security of the United States. 
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CONFIDENTIAL 


MIDDLE EAST DEVELOPMENT : 
UNITED KINGDOM POLICY 


The Secretary of State has asked for comments on a sugges-— 
tion made to him on January 19 by Mr. A. Bevan, that “instead of 
supporting large international plans for refugees in the Middle 
East, which were unlikely to come to fruition, we ought to be 
supporting the various national schemes which had been worked 
out in different Middle East countries". He mentioned in 
particular Israel. 

General Considerations 

2% ae major economic factors impose limits upon British 
investment overseas: our undertaking to capitalise the overseas 
Commonwealth, and our need to strengthen sterling. These 
limitations reduce very considerably our choice of schemes in 
Middle East countries. For instance, in Irag there are great 
possibilities of investment in irrigation and in new industry, 
but we could not find the necessary funds. We are thankful 
that the Iraqis devote the major part of their oil revenues to 
this end, and we confine ourselves to absorbing as much as pos- 
sible of the expenditure by providing British services and goods. 
In the Lebanon there are no comparable revenues and foreign 
capital is needed; but there is insufficient prospect that 
sterling investment would produce or save any hard currency as 
a means of strengthening our monetary position. We are hoping 
to enable a British group to participate in a large hydro- 
electric scheme by extending credit for their services and 


equipment beyond the date when the project begins to produce 


returns; but in general we are compelled to favour the prospect 


of investment by the International Bank, while doing what we can 
to ensure that British goods and services are bought with the 


proceeds. 


/ 3 In Israel 


we 
Sie In Israel broadly the same considerations apply, except 


that the considerable and steady flow of dollars to that country 


from the United States Government, the Export-Import Bank and 


private sources would prevent our securing more than a small 
commercial benefit for the United Kingdom. The German repar- 
ations to Israel have a similar effect. 

Strategic Aspect 

bes There is, it is true, a counterweight to our Commonwealth 
comnitments, in our strategic needs in the Middle East. In 
Jordan, for instance, there are no great natural resources and 
nothing tike 1 enterprise which might bring profit from a 
marginal project in Israel; nor is it likely that any Jordanian 
schemes will produce or save much hard currency. Yet the fact 

that Jordan is an essential link in our air/land defence system 
compels us to underpin: the Jordanian economy by annual development 
loans of over a million pounds. Even so, we try to secure Inter- 
national Bank loans for the biggest "bankable" projects, such as the 
‘export of rock phosphate through a new port at Aqaba. 

Bie The same kind of strategic considerations apply in Libya, which 
has practically no bankable projects at all. 

6. In Egypt, strategic considerations will weigh very strongly 
against our temporary reluctance to invest outside the Commonwealth, 
once a satisfactory Anglo-Egyptian agreement is reached. It will 
become more important than ever to accelerate Egypt's social and 
economic development, steadily without fits and starts, in order to 
create a responsible and willing ally, in==tece-efuameunendimate, 

On the other hand, Egypt, unlike Jordan and Libya, has natural 
resources and bankable schemes, which call for immediate investment 


and also for large investment in the long run. Since we could not 


/ cover 


cover all these needs, and since the political atmosphere makes 
it too risky for us to invest public or private capital in the 
projects now demanding it, our current aim is to encourage the 
International Bank to make loans (for instance for Nile irri- 
gation projects), in the hdépe that we and other national inves- 
tors can take complementary action with the Bank in the wider 
field after the conclusion of a settlement with Egypt. 

Le The foregoing review shows broadly that, strategic needs 
apart, the United Kingdom temporarily withholds capital from 
the countries of the Middle East because of the prior need to 
make ourselves prosperous and fit to lend. This is the basic 
answer to Mr. Bevan. 

Refugees 

8. It remains to examine whether, and if so why, we are 
"supporting large international plans for (the Arab) refugees". 
In the first place the major part of our contribution to 
U.N.R.W.A. (about 80% of the £2 million we spent in the year 
July 1952-June 1953) merely serves to keep alive the nearly 
900,000 refugees. We cannot fail to play our part in 
palliating the misery caused by the Palestine war, which con- 
tinues to poison Arab-Israel relations. Our share of the total 
contributions to U.N.R.W.A. runs at about 19% of the whole: 
that of the United States of America at about 73%. 

95 Secondly, this is a sore which will not heal uncer mere 
palliatives. The refugees cannot be absorbed by the. present 
economies of Jordan, Syria, the Lebanon or even Egypt; nor by 


that of Israel, could they return there. Investment by 


U.N.R.W.Ae is essential, in projects which can give refugees a 


livelihood on the land or otherwise. It is a matter for dis- 


appointment, in spite of our comparative lack of funds, that we 


and other contributors to U.N.R.W.A. have been able to spend so 


/ little 


little for this purpose, because of (i) the dearth of suitable 
projects in these barren lands; (ii) the refusal of the re- 
fugees to go further afield even if other countries would take 
them (it will probably be some years before a shortage of man- 
power is publicly admitted in Iraq); and (iii) the frustrating 
difficulties of securing agreements between U.N.R.W.A. and the 
"host" governments and of conducting the necessary technical 
surveys. As Mr. Nutting informed the House of Commons on 
November 5 last (Hansard, column 1:0), the Agency were only 
able to resettle 10,000 refugees last year, while 20,000 
children are estimated to have been born in the camps. 

10. On the other hand, in view of the urgent need .to produce 


results, U.N.R.W.A. cannot lend unequivocal support to “inter- 


national" schemes, tees sense of schemes involving Israel-Arab 
oY ~ 


ane HMA, neglecting UNRWA And. ack rwmeS, 
co-operation which would be slow to meeaee< if There may be great 


economic and political virtue, for instance, in the T.V.A. proposals 
for the unified development of the Jordan basin; but they transcend 
the sphere of U.N.R.W.A., whose funds must be devoted primarily to 
short-term projects for the refugees. It is too early yet to say 
whether the T.V.A. scheme offers such advantages that Her Majesty's 
Government should support it irrespective of the political obstacles, 
and whether such support should involve financial commitments. 

11. In conclusion it may be desirable to stress that even optimistic 
observers do not expect U.N.R.W.A. to be able to resettle more than 
half the refugees, even by 1960, unless there is concurrent develop- 
ment of the local economies with the aid of the International Bank 
or other outside sources. This reinforces our intention, in view 
of our own limitations, of leading the Bank to take the maximum 
interest in Jordan, Egypt, the Lebanon and Syria. The oil-producing 


States of the Middle East, which receive (chiefly from sales of oil 


in the sterling area) larger revenues than they can spend on their 


/ own 


own development, may ultimately use the Bank as a channel for 
Similar investment and so help in the task. This can only 
be welcomed. We must, however, guard in that case the 
danger to the strength of sterling which might follow large 
transfers of this kind; and also against any threat to our 
strategic and political interests which might result from a 
closer relationship between the Persian Gulf States and the 
Arab League, 

The above has been cleared with Economic Relations, 
Eastern and African Departments y ra od Ar/\- lc ifs 
dain. fndec: 


P. 8. Falla.) 
January 29, 195. 
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The idea of investing in these Middle East schemes is 
superficially attractive. It seems to me that there is 
another reason for not making the venture. We can have 


ne.confidence in the stability or the honesty of these states 
and if we invested in their schemes we might end by suffering 


/the 


the same fate as we met in Latin-America where we got very 
little material or political dividend out of the many 
hundred millions which we put into these countries. 


> jaf eee 


January 29, 1954. 
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(218/3/2) 

CONFIDENTIAL, February 25, 1954. 
oe eect) 

LV El¥a6/aq 


a ope 


Carver tells me he proposes to leave here on March 10 
for Paris and London, Subject to how long he has to remain 
in Paris he expects to arrive in London on the evening of 
March 12, He would like to make his number at the Foreign 
Office on March 13, and asks if he could see mr. Roger Allen, 
He invites Mr. Allen to lunch with him on that day, He 
expects to stay in London until March 16 or 17, and will be 
staying at Boodles Club, 


Bi One of the objects of the visit is to interview candidates 
for employment with UNRWA, Carver will be letting me have a 
short list of candidates, which I will send you, He would 

be grateful if he could interview them in the Foreign Office, 
He is also keen to see the Treasury some time, 


h. I am sending a copy of this letter to the British Middle 
Hast Office, Fayid, 


_ 


(S, Palle), 


K.J. Simpson, Esq., 
Levant Department, 
FOREIGN OFFICE, 
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Fer Falle. 


Allen expects Carver twelve thirty Mareh 13 
and gladly accepts lunch, 


2. Candidates bidden fer whele merning 
March 15 beginning ten fifteen alse Wyld fer 
three e'cleck, Merning ef March 16 reserved 
tentatively fer any candidates fer new pest. 
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BRITISH MIDDLE EAST OFFICE 


( Development Division ), 
4 Care of British Embassy, 
BEIRUT. 


(107/3/1) 
CONFIDENTTAL 


K.d. Simpson, Esq., en 
Levant Department, ; 
FOREIGN OFFICE, Lv E (b/s ! 


With the compliments of DevDiv 


Development Division, 
B, M, E. 0. , 
c/o British Embassy, 
BEIRUT. 
(107/3/1) 
CONFIDENTIAL, February 2h, 195k, 


As requested by you I give below extracts from the United 
Nations Resolutions concerning the Palestine Conciliation 
Commission and its relationship to UNRWA. These resolutions 
are as follows: 


(i) 194(IIIT) of December 11, 1948. Paragraph 11, 
second sub-paragraph, 


Instructs the Conciliation Commission to 
facilitate the repatriation, resettlement and 
economic and social rehabilitation of the refugees 
and the payment of compensation, and to maintain 
close relations with the Director of the United 
Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees and, through 
him, with the appropriate organs and agencies of 
the United Nations; 


Note that the Director of United Nations Relief for Palestine 
Refugees was appointed a year before UNRWA was set up. UNRPR 
was a coordinating Agency charged with the overall planning and 
implementation of the relief programme, 


(11) 302(IV) of 8th December 1949, Paragraph 20. 


20. Directs the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East to 
consult with the United Nations Conciliation 
Commission for Palestine in the best interest of 
their respective tasks, with particular reference 
to paragraph 11 of General Assembly resolution 
194 (III) of 11 December 1948, 


2. UNRWA is to consult with the P.C.c. “in the best interests 
of their respective tasks." Now paragraph 11 of Resolution 
194 (££) makes it clear that two of the P,C.C.'s tasks are 
repatriation and compensation, As far as UNRWA is concerned 
its tasks are laid down in paragraph 7 of Resolution 302(IV), 
which is as follows;:- 


7. Establishes the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near Fast: 


(a) To carry out in collaboration with local . 
Governments the direct relief and works programmes — 
as recommended by the Economic Survey Mission; 


(b) To consult with the interested Near Eastern 
Governments concerning measures to be taken by them. 
preparatory to the time when international eustaceeey ~ 
for relief and works projects is no longer availabdl 
us 
ike ALL 
Sir John Sterndale Bennett, K.C.M.G., M.C., es 
Political Division, 
. H 7 A 


ins 


a All the above paragraphs seem capable of various interpretations. 
While it is nowhere explicitly stated that UNRWA has any direct 
responsibility for repatriation and compensation, by combining 
Resolution 302(IV), paragraph 7(b) (which states UNRWA's second 

task) with the other resolutions quoted, I think a case can be made 
out for UNRWA at least concerning itself with these two tricky 
questions, 


hi, I am going into the whole problem in detail and am studying 
the minutes of the meetings referred to by General Belé at last 
Saturday's meeting of the Advisory Commission. There was a series 
of eight meetings between the P.C.C, and the Advisory Commission 
between August 1950 and June 1951, The minutes of these meetings 
are lengthy and I have not yet studied them in detail, but, for a 
start, I enclose a copy of the Summary Conclusions reached at the 
meeting held on January 26, 1951. These are very relevant to 

our problem today. The Resolution of December 6 1950 referred to 
in the minutes must, I think, be United Nations Resolution 394(V) 
of 14 December 1950. The relevant passage is:- 


2. Directs the United Nations Conciliation Commission 
for Palestine to establish an office which, under the 
direction of the Commission, shall; 


(a) Make such arrangements as it may consider necessary 
for the assessment and payment of compensation in 
pursuance of paragraph 11 of General Assembly resolution 
194 (IIT). 


~ This letter is only a start on this question, but I wanted to 
let you have something in this bag, 


6, I am sending a copy of this letter and enclosure to Simpson, 


(S, Palle), 


CONFIDENTIAL 


RwA/Pcc/5 (sc) 


ENGLISH 
Original: FRENCH 


UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND WORKS AGENCY FOR PALESTINE 
REFUGEES IN THE NEAR EAST 


Summary Conclusions reached at the Meeting of the 
Advisory Commission and the Director with the 
Conciliation Commission, held at the St. Georges Hotel, 
Beirut, on Friday, 26 January 1951, at 3:30 p.m 


PRESENT: 
For the PCC: 


Mr, de BOISANGER (Chairman of the PCC) Berea” 

Mr. E. PALMER United States of 
America) 

Mr. Rustu ARAS Fc? 

Dr, Pablo de AZCARATE General Secretary ) 


For UNRWA: 


General Refet BELE (Chairman of the 
Advisory Commission) (Turkey) 
Mr. Howard KENNEDY Director) 
Amb, J. TARBE DE ST HARDOUIN France ) 
Sir Henry KNIGHT United Kingdom) 
Mr. John B, Blandford United States of 
America) 


1, With reference to the Resolution of 6 December 1950 directing 
the PCC to create an Office with the tasks mentioned in Paragraph 2, 
sub-paragraph (a), the Commission and the Director of the Agency 
agreed with the members of the PCC on practical working methods and 
on a division of duties:- 


The Agency will carry on its Lehi eye of reintegration in such a 


@anner as to avoid raising po cal questions, The PCC Office 
shall work under the direction of the PCC and while the PCC will 
devote itself to negotiations, it will entrust the Office with all 
questions relative to repatriation and compensation, trying as far 
as possible not to link the political aspects of these negotiations 
and surveys with the practical aspects of the implementation of the 
Reintegration Program as prepared by the Agency, 


The PcC and the Agency will maintain close contact and will exchange 
any information of mutual interest to their activities, They will 
be sent reintegration projects and estimates and a fresh meeting will 
be arranged for the end of February or the beginning of March, 


Ze The Agency will send a telegram to the Ghairman of the 
Negotiating Committee indicating that the Israeli conditional offer, 
involving the question of compensationj is outside its frame of 
reference but expressing the hope that Israel will make a regular 
contribution to the current program, 
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BRITISH MIDDLE EAST OFFICE 


( Development Division ), 
Care of British Embassy, 


a. BEIRUT. 
52/93/ 4) 
CONFIDENTIAL 


K.J. Simpson, Esq., 
Levant Department, 
Foreign Office. 


With the compliments of 


Development Division, 
B.M.E.O., 
_¢/o British Embassy, 


Beirut. 
(182/53/4) 
CONFIDENTIAL February 24, 1954. 


Ny EA Zz 5 \ 
Please refer to Mr. Furlonge's letter 1822/3/34 
of February 15 to Falla, and my letter 182/53/4 of 
January 29 concerning the movement of refugee camps in 
Jordan to the Hastward. % WEIZZOIN 


t / 
; v 


2s During a talk which Sir John Sterndale Bennett and 

I had with Carver a few days ago he said that he did not 
think that the Jordan Government could, in fact, move 

camps from the west bank and still survive as a government. 
They would be accused of “treachery”. What was being 
considered, however, was the removal of a camp near Hebron, 
which was largely composed of bedouin. The idea was to 
put them on the uplands near Azrak and to provide them with 
tents, goats, etc., in the hope that they would revert to 
nomadic life, 


Le tT am sending copies of this letter to Simpson and 
the British Middle East Office, Fayid. 


( S&S. Falle ) 


JaleaBs Richmond, BSo., 
British Embassy, 
Amman. 
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@ x Development Division, 
Bo UE, Gs, 
c/o British Embassy, 
BEIRUT. 
(222/3/8G) 


CONFIDENTIAL, February 23, 195h, 


| Veveay/se| 


ec ent 


Der dep We s6|\2 


Please refer to my letter 222/3/8 of February 11 to An 
Sir John Sterndale Bennett, Foreign Office telegram no,116 of 
February 18 to Beirut, and Beirut telegram no,85 of February 20, 
on the subject of a Joint Report by UNRWA and the Advisory Commission 
for 195k, ole. 


ns The Advisory Commission met on February 20, The Chairman, 

Mr, Aamiry, the Jordan Representative, in opening the debate on the 
Joint Report suggested that all members of the Advisory Commission 
should submit memoranda giving their views, as M, Ingrand had already 
done, before the substance of the problem could usefully be discussed, 
This proposal, however, was not generally accepted and considerable 
discussion ensued, with a tendency to go into some details of UNRWA's 
synopsis, (enclosure (b) of my letter under reference), 


ae During the discussions a number of points arose, The British 
and American Representatives stated that it was impossible for them 
to commit their governments until considerably more factual data 

was available, and they invited UNRWA to supply this, Suggestions 
made, among others by M. Ingrand, that delegates should submit their 
views in unofficial memoranda which did not commit their governments, 
were not accepted by all delegates, It was pointed out by 

Sir John Sterndale Bennett that it was, in fact, impossible to submit 
any document without an implied commitment, Sir John also stressed 
the difficulty of deciding immediately how to deal with all the 
complex questions raised in the UNRWA synopsis, particularly appendices 
1 and 4, concerning repatriation and compensation, 


i, Dr. Daoudy, the Syrian Representative, clearly wishes to discuss 
the political aspects of the refugee problem in the Commission, He 
proposes to assemble a number of facts and to present a memorandum 
which will almost certainly contain political points, He stated that 
the only new elements which should be included in the proposed report, 
and in which it will differ from previous Joint Reports, are political, 
|and he considered repatriation and compensation to be within the terms 
of reference of the Agency, quoting Article 20 of United Nations 
General Assembly Resolution 302(IV) of December 8, 1949, in support 

of this contention, He said that the Commission must definitely 
make up its mind whether it wishes to include political material in 
its report or not. He accused Sir John Sterndale Rennett of not 
wishing to include repatriation or compensation in the report, to 
which Sir John replied that he had perhaps been misunderstood, He 
had merely remarked that he required more time to study the facts 
before committing himself and his government, The whole subject was 
extremely complicated, but he preserved a completely open mind on all 
the issues involved, 


5, General Belé, the Turkish Representative, was much more alert 

and to the point than he usually is, He expressed the view that UNRWA 
and its Advisory Commission were concerned with relief and rehabilitation 
only, and should not deal with the political aspect of the problem at 

rw ba This was the concern of the Palestine Conciliation Commission, 


ne ee /He also 


K.J. Simpson, Esq., 
Levant Department, 
FOREIGN OFFICE, 


He also made the valid point that, as long as the Agavisory 
Commission had no dealings with Israel, it was impossible to discuss 
the political problem in all its aspects, 


6, On the subject of relationship between the P.C,C, and UNRWA, 
Carver informed the Commission that the P,C,C. had recently sent a 
Liaison Officer to Jerusalem, It was this officer's task to check 
up on the ground information which had already been gathered, in 
order that compensation payable might be assessed, The funds 
available to him, however, were only sufficient to enable a study 
to be made of one district a year, and it was likely that it would 
take him about 10 years to complete his task, unless extra funds 
were allocated, Carver therefore suggested that an advance be 
made to the P,C,C, out of UNRWA funds to help the speedy execution 
of this study, Carver's proposal did not meet with general acclaim 
by the Commission, several of whose members, including the Egyptian, 
expressed the view that there should be a clear distinction between 
the functions of the P,C.C, and UNRWA,. It was not appropriate for 
UNRWA to finance the work of the P,C,C, 


Te Throughout the debate there was a general atmosphere of caution 
in the pronouncements of most delegates, with the exception of 

Daoudy, who appeared to be spoiling for a fight, Summing up, 
Gardiner stated that the United States delegation could not 
participate in the discussion of conclusions, until more facts had 
been assembled by UNRWA. Once this had been done his government, 
which was most concerned about the difficulties encountered by the 
Agency in the execution of its mandate, would be glad to address 
itself to the future, The United Kingdom and Belgian delegates 
stated that their position was the same as that of their United 
States colleagues, It was finally decided that UNRWA should continue 
to collect general information with particular reference to appendix 3 
of its synopsis, and members of the Advisory Commission were welcome 
to submit any ideas that they might have, 


8, I am sending copies of this letter to the British Middle Kast 
office, Fayid, the Chanceries at Amman, Cairo and Damascus, Bailey in 
Washington, and the United Kingdom Delegation in New York, 


(S, Falle), 
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and Saving te: VWashingten. Damaseus. 


. \f A820 ols el, New York. 
Beirut telegram Ne: 111: UN.R.W.A.. 


Carver saw my United States celleague and me together 
on March 1 and speke in the sense of paragraph 2 and first 
sentence of paragraph 3 ef telegram under reference, I[ 
peintea out that difficulty might well be due te the personality 
ef one of the Jordan negetiaters, rather than te any considered 
attitude en the part of Jerdan Gevernment. In any case 
Clark, Ceuntry Birecter for Jerdan, maintained steutly that 
there was neo present reasen ts anticipate that negotiations 
would fail, Question ef eventual diplematic suppert 
vis-a-vis Jordan Government was therefere net pursued, 


2. i nevertheless teek an eppertunity this merning te 
uention privately te Jerdan Prime Minister that negotiations 
seened to be running inte trouble and te suggest that he might 
keep an sye on them, which he willingly agreed te de. This 
Sheuld ef course net (repeat net) be mentioned te Carver. 


Fereign Office please pass te B.M.E.0, as ny telegram 
Ne: 39 and te Washingten and New Yerk as my Saving telegrans 
Nes: 15 anéd 10 respectively. 


[Repeated to B.M.E.0. and Saving to Washington 
and U.K,del, New York] 
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Addressed to Washington telegram No: of March 2 


Repeated for information to; Forpign Office. 
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L 
Your telegram No: 2 [Washingt eaten No: 310 of 
February 21 to Foreign Office]. ; 


United States Embassy, whom I have consulted in 
confidence, seem extremely doubtful whether the existing 
procedure would permit a direct grant of the kind suggested. 
They, however, share my views that: 


(a) Musa's project deserves all possible support. 


(») While he has many political enemies there is 
ne reason to suppose that the Jordan Government would go te 
the length of objecting te his receiving American aid. 


(c) If, however, they showed signs ef doing se, we 
would de our best unofficially te prevent it. 


(a) This is net (repeat net) a suitable matter to take 
up with King Hussein and to take it up with the Jerdan 
Gevernment now would prebably be unwise, 


2. I suggest that Musa should be informed accordingly. 
Foreign Office please pass. prierity te Washington. 
[Repeated to Washington] a 8 
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Following from Falle,. 


In view of the diffieulty of consulting widely 
seattered delegates it is impessible to give representatives 
definite information yet. 


2. ‘There appears te be however little point in meeting 
on Mereh 15, U.N.R.W.A. fastual study is unlikely to be . 
completed much before the end of the month and there are no 
routine matters whieh require urgent consideration by the 
advisery commission, 


3e I am trying te fix meeting for April 3 or April 5, 
Ingrand will be in Tehran at that time but seems prepared to 
let his alternate represent hin, 


4.2  Doeuments mentioned in paragraph 3(b) of your 
telegram are being sent in next bag, 


Foreign Office pass B.M.E.0, 
[ Repeated to B.ME.0.]. 
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Levant Department, 
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This is the letter promised in Beirut telegram No. 85 
about the projected joint report to this year's General 
Assembly by the Director of the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency and the Advisory Commission. 


2e The joint report presented to the last Assembly stated 
that it was clear that the rehabilitation of all the Arab 
refugees in existing economic and political circumstances 
in the Middle East was for all practical purposes impossible. 
It suggested the extension of U.N.R.W.A's mandate until 

June 30, 1955 and_stated that a thorough study would be made 
of the problem in all its aspectswith a view to submitting 

} to the next session of the Assembly a series of 
‘recommendations for further helping the refugees. In its 
‘conelusions the report invited the Assembly inter alia “to 
agree that the problem in all its aspects shall be reviewed 
at the ninth session of the General Assembly". 


6 There is a tendency to assume that the result of the 
Assembly proceedings was to lay upon U.N.R.W.A. and the 
Advisory Commission the task of making the wide study which 
the joint report had suggested. It may be that nothing 
was said to preclude such a study. But I note that the ™ 
‘relevant resolution of the Assembly, while stating that the 


Assembly had examined the joint report, did not specifically 
call upon U.N.R.W.A. and the Advisory Commission to make 

the thorough study referred to in it. Neither did it 
commit the next Assembly to review the problem in all its 
aspects. All it decided on this point was that “the 
mandate of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine refugees in the Near East shall be extended until 
30 June 1955 and that its programme shall be again subject 
to review at the ninth session of the General Assembly". 


h, Ido not suggest that we should be unnecessarily 
legalistic in all this. But we should avoid exaggerating 
the commitment. It may be that there was some reason for 
the watering down by the Assembly of the recommendation 
made to it in the joint report; and at all events if we 
find it inexpedient that the Advisory Commission should 
itself engage in the study of all the aspects of the 
questions mentioned summarily in its last joint report, or 
that the next joint report should attemgt to cover them all, 
it seems that we are not comnitted to either of these 
courses by the last Assembly resolution. 


5. The debate in the Advisory Commission at present 
centres on two documents which it has had before it, 
Suggesting the scope of the next joint report. One is a 
tentative synopsis prepared, at its request, by U.N. RW.A, 
for consideration. The other is a “draft outline" tabled 
by the French delegation. It is the first of these which 
really occupies the stage at present since it covers all 
aspects of the refugee question, political and economic, 
&-g. Compensation, the unblocking of assets in Israel, 


repatriation/ 


Rs Allen, Esq. 9 C.M.Gs ’ 


Foreign Office, 
3.W.1. 


repatriation (including possible changes in the boundaries 
of Israel), relief, and re-settlement or re-integration 
(including a study of the absorptive capacity of the 
various Arab States in the light of "their present human 
physical and financial resources" and their economic 
development projects programme). 


6. Before this synopsis was circulated there was some 
domestic correspondence as to whether the United Kingdom 
Should encourage the Advisory Commission to concern 

itself with compensation, blocked accounts and repatriation. 
The first re-actions of the Foreign Office (Telegram No. Li 
to Beirut) were that while the last named in particular ~ 
would need careful handling to avoid raising politically —|* 
unrealistic hopes, the joint report should show the utmost 
political realism and that these issues should be examined 
from a strictly practical point of view. They should not 

be shirked “at least in the Advisory Commission where Arab 
expostulations will do less harm than in the various 
capitals". The same day brought an independent re-action 
from Furlonge who had been brought into the discussion. 
feos view was that it would be unwise to encourage U.N. R.WA. 
to deal with subjects which were primarily political. He 

' pointed out also that we had hitherto been careful to 
preserve the distinction between the functions of U.N. BWA. 
(and those of the ae Conciliation Commission. 

t 


— 


(3 
Le When I lear at the U.N.RW.A. synopsis covered 


these controversfal political issues I asked the Foreign 
Office for further aap and the upshot of their reply 


(telegram No. 116 to Beirut) was that on the whole they 
maintained their previous view as outlined in the preceding 
paragraph. I was very grateful for this quick response. 
But I felt that further reflection was required before I, 
as the United Kingdom representative, could take a definite 
line in the:Gommission; and I feel sure that the Foreign 
Office will have no hard feelings about considering the 
whole matter afresh in the light of the arguments which I 
an now going to put forward. 


8. At the meeting of the Advisory Commission on February 20 
when the U.N.R.W.A. synopsis and the French memorandum were 
on the agenda for the first time, it was quite clear to me 
that my only course for the moment was to stall. My line 

at the meeting therefore was to suggest that the U.N.R WA. 
Synopsis should be kept on ice and that we should not attempt 
for the time being to pronounce on it. I said I could 

not commit myself to it without further dudy and consultation 
with Her Majesty's Government. I did not, however, want to 
lose time and thought that, as an interim step, U.N.R.W.A. 
ought forthwith to be asked to produce not an amended form 
of the synopsis but a purely factual study which would give 

a solid foundation for our future discussions. Appendix 3 
of the synopsis offered, in my view, a rough guide as to 

the kind of facts required, and I suggested that the 
U.N.R.W.A. study should give us equally the facts about 

the relief aspect of U.N.R.W.A's work. My thought was 

that a study of this sort would itself point to a number of 
issues which the joint report would have to cover and we 
should thus proceed step by step. In the longish discussion 
which followed, the United States representative expressea 
the view that Appendix 4 ("Compensation") to the U.N.R. WA. 
Synopsis went beyond the proper scope of the proposed report 


and/ 


and lay within the sphere of the Palestine Conciliation 
Commission. Without committing myself on this point I 

said that the same argument might perhaps be held to apply 
equally to Appendix 1 “Repatriation” and was therefore an 
additional reason for delaying a pronouncement on the 
U.N.ReW.A. synopsis pending further study. To a criticism 
by the Syrian representative that I was suggesting too 
narrow a limit for the proposed report, I said that there 
were short term issues arising out of the application of 
U.NR.WA's present programme and long term issues going 
beyond that immediate programme, All I was trying to do 
was to get the facts straight first without prejudice to 

our ultimate conclusions. A factual study would clarify 
the short term issues in the first place and might equally 
lead on to wider ground. For instance, the passage in 

the synopsis which had produced the greatest impact on me 
was the following sentence in Appendix 3;—- “It will appear 
that nearly half of the refugee population is under fifteen 
years of age and that this group is growing very rapidly". 
if that was indeed the fact, it had a very important bearing 
on the type of problem which we had to meet, in the short 
term and the long. I found a strong supporter in the Turk 
who argued that it was quite premature to discuss the kind 
of report which we should make until we had all the 
available facts, On the question of resettlement we did 
not yet know what the position was about the Yarmuk plan 

and we did not know where we were as regards the T.V.A. plan. 
We had therefore for the moment really nothing to discuss 
about resettlement. He went on to ask how we could deal 
with some of the’ issues raised in the synopsis when we had 
no contact with Israel. Finally he referred to much earlier 
proceedings of the Commission at which it had been agreed 
that it was not the business of the Advisory Commission to 
concern itself with political issues. U.N.R.W.A's job, he 
maintained, was to deal with practical problems of asbistance 
to the refugees ond their temporary re-settlement, and the 
Advisory Commission ought to be careful not to stray into 
other peoples’ spheres. 


9. I do not know how the conclusions of the meeting will 
eventually read in the formal record. But it was my 
understanding that the synopsis will in effect be left in 
abeyance and that meanwhile U.N.R.W.A. will produce a factual 
study. This will cover rehabilitation and relief under the 
present programme and at the discretion of U.NRW.A. it 
Will no doubt give other facts, if available, relating to 
Appendix 2 and perhaps other Appendices of the synopsis. 

In addition, it was suggested that each delegate should 
contribute to the further study of the whole programme by 
tabling a menorandum of his views. At my suggestion, 
however, it was left merely that each delegate was free to 
do so if he wished, I submitted, at the same time, that, 
as the object of the Commission ought to be to reach the 
greatest measure of agreement, it seemed advisable to 
preserve the greatest flexibility for the time being; and 
I pointed out that the danger of written memoranda at this 
stage lay in taking up definite positions which it might be 
difficult to modify in subsequent discussion. 


10. It is quite possible that the U.N.R.W.A, factual study 
will be completed in time for consideration at the next 
meeting of the Advisory Commission at present fixed for 
March 15. It becomes therefore a matter of urgency to 
consider the general line which the United Kingdom 


delegation/ 


delegation should henceforward follow. 


li. What is our objective to be? Foreign Office telegram 
No. 116 to Beirut suggests that it may be to convince 
Western opinion that there is no alternative to continued 
support for U.N. R.W.A, despite the inadequacy of the latter's 
programme. If that is indeed the objective (further 
reflection may of course produce others), is it likely to 

be attained by a debate in the Advisory Commission of all 

the issues raised in the U.N.R.W.A. synopsis? 


12. In the first place, can the Advisory Commission, as 

at present constituted, be reasonably expected to define 
and discuss all these wide issues with the necessary 
realism and, at the same time, the necessary political 
discretion. At present I do not think so. What is being 
Suggested is that it should undertake a debate which in my 
‘view would-be appropriate only to the General Assembly or 
| to an ad hoc body set up by the Assembly and consisting of 
ipepresentatives specially qualified for the purpose. 


13. The Advisory Commission was invented for other purposes. 
It is not a very high powered body and the fact that all 

its members have (so I understand) the personal rank of 
Ambassador is highly misleading. The Turk played a 
distinguished part in Turkish history as a General and has 
been a Cabinet minister. I am already grateful to him for 
some of his interventions, in which he has very shrewdly 

hit the nail on the head. But the fact remains that he 

is old and infirm and sometimes does not easily follow what 
is going on. So far as I know, our newly joined Belgian 
colleague is a regular diplomat but, if so, he’is the only 
member, apart from myself, who has had that particular type 
of background for very long. The American, Gardiner, 
although now an Assistant Under Secretary in the State 
Department has, I understand, not long since been co-opted 
from the shipping business. The Frenchman was a doctor 

who eventually engaged in the tourist trade and, having 
failed to secure the post of Deputy Director of U.NRWA, 
for which he was put up by the French Government, was then 
appointed by them to be their representative on this 
Commission. The Jordanian is a quiet and unassuming 
official - an Under Secretary in a Ministry in Amman without, 
so far as I am aware, any experience of foreign affairs. 

The Egyptian is a Colonel, prominent in sub-committees of 
the Arab League and I should think a conscientious 
administrator. Both he and the Jordanian seem to be 
content to leave it to the Syrian to make the running and 

it is the Syrian (if he now continues) from whom we are 
going to get most trouble. He is again not a diplomat 

by career. He was the correspondent in Syria of Al Misri 
and is now head of the Syrian/Palestine Arab Refugee 
Institution. He is of the bright law student type, alert 
and engaging, revelling in argument and in trying to convert 
everything into "principles" and capable, I should say, of 
great impudence. About the Lebanese I can as yet say 
nothing for no representative has yet been appointed and 

I understand that the usual “confessional” intrigue is going 
on as to whether the post shall go to a Christian or a Moslem. 


1h. Wedo not of course know how the Arab world and the 
Arab League will emerge from the shocks administered this 
week by events in Egypt and Syria coupled with the rows 


about/ 


taeeiatitertniloeiitencacign ras 


about federation and the Turco-Pakistani rapprochement 

and this letter is admittedly written on the basis of the 
Situation as it existed up to two days ago, i.e. before 
Neguib and Shishakli were pushed out. It is just 
conceivable that one result of the present ferment in the 
Arab world may be greater moderation on the Israeli question 
at least on the part of Israel's immediate neighbours. But 
it is impossible at present to assume this. There had 
previously been some signs of a reasonable approach, within 
limits, to some of the more immediate, practical, aspects 
of the refugee problem on the part of Jordan and Egypt, at 
least on the official level. But it is too much to suppose 
as yet that the Arab representatives will not show complete 
and uncompromising solidarity on broad issues of politics 
and principles when it comes to a debate of this sort. z 
would expect the Arab delegates (who will be out to justify 
themselves to their Governments and their publics) to take 
full advantage of the opportunity of such a debate to lay 
all the responsibility for the refugees upon Israel, the 
United States and ourselves in that order. As the Turkish 
delegate has pointed out, there will be no Israeli | 
representative. It may be my United States Colleague and 
myself, and not the Arabs, who will have to do the 
expostulating - and we may well have to do it in a manner 
which will lead to our being represented as the advocates 

of Israel. Again, the debate may bring the United States 
and ourselves into opposition. For my United States 
colleague may also have little freedom of manoeuvre since 

he has his eyes mainly on Congress; and if and when the 
T.V.A. project is thrown into the debate, a perhaps 
exasperated interpretation of Clause 8, coupled with 

Clause 7(b), of the Assembly Resolution of 1949 (302(IV)) 
may lead him to press the case for throwing the whole burden 
of the administration of the refugees, failing or pending 
re-settlement, upon the host governments, (perhaps with 
external financial aid on a bilateral rather than a United 
Yations basis). 


15. In any case, such a debate can only affect Western 
opinion if it is publicised in one of two ways: (a) by 
leakage; or (b) by the embodiment, either in a joint report 
or in separate reports to the Assembly, of the arguments 
used. 


16. It will not be easy to draft an agreed resumé of such 

a debate, and meanwhile, although the proceedings of the 
Advisory Commission have been supposed hitherto to be secret, 
I think we should have to reckon with a high degree of 
leakage and with resulting propaganda and controversy about 
the alleged statements of individual delegates between now 
and the meeting of the Assembly. 


17. In any case, there is the question of the extent of the 
competence of the Advisory Commission. In support of the 
thesis that it should concern itself with repatriation and 
compensation, the Syrian representative mentioned at the 
meeting on February 20 various United Nations resolutions 
(e.g. 194(III) of December 11, 1948 and 302 (IV) of 
December 8, 1949). The combined effect of these and 
other resolutions requires consideration and I have asked 
Falle to look into this more closely. But while the two 
resolutions noted above clearly provide that there should 
be close contact and consultation between the two bodies, 


it seems to me at present that the United States delegate 


(supported/ 


} 
: 


| 


(supported by the Turk) was right in contending that a 
report on the lines of Appendix 4 of the U.N.R.WA. 
Synopsis “Compensation" would be a matter not for the 
Advisory Commission but for the Palestine Conciliation 
cane dabe yt and I would say that the same applies to Appendix 
orphan andnevefhi perhaps. to Appendix 5 "Unblocking of 
18. For all these various reasons I have very strong 
doubts whether we ought to encourage or lend ourselves to 

a frank discussion in the Advisory Commission of all the 
issues raised by the U.N.R.W.A. synopsis. I agree that 
these issues may have to be faced. But those which are 
long term, and especially those which are of a political 
nature, Will, I feel, have to be fought out elsewhere, 
perhaps in the Assembly itself or perhaps in some specially 
convened body. In the Advisory Commission I think we 
| Should only discuss them to the extent that it proves 
\practicable to do so without turning the proceedings into 

a full dress debate on the substance of them. I suggest 
that at the outset, at all events, we should maintain the 
view that the functions of the Advisory Commission are in 
the main to advise the Director of U.N.R.W.A. on any point 
arising out of the execution of the programme hitherto 
approved by the General Assembly, and to provide a channel 
for discussing with the Arab Governments specific projects 


be- argued that whatever the last Assembly resolution said, 
the Advisory Commission is itself committed to a general 
review of the refugee problem in all its aspects. But 

I suggest that we should take the view that any such 

review should be primarily factual and that insofar as the 
report goes beyond the carrying out of the present programme, 
it should confine itself to drawing attention to the issues 
involved without attempting to discuss their substance, 
except insofar as these may be technical and can clearly 

be shown to be within the present mandate of the Commission. 


: 
ee to asbist the fulfilment of that programme. It may 


19. It may well turn out that we may not be able to reduce 
so complicated a matter to anything so comparatively simple 
and clear cut as that. But at least it would be a help 

to have a general standard laid down to which the United 
Kingdom delegate should try to adhere as nearly as is 
reasonable and practicable. 


20. There is at present some doubt when the Advisory _ 
Commission will next be discussing this. At the meeting 
on February 20 the next meeting was fixed for March 15. : 
Since then the acting Director of U.N.RW.A. has said this 
will be inconvenient to him and has suggested postponement 
until some date in the week beginning March 22 (when I 
myself shall not be available). There may be further 
difficulties since the Syrian delegate is the Chairman 
for the month of Mareh and it is I suppose conceivable 
that he may be affected by the shake-up in Syria. But 

if the meeting is held on the 15th it is important that 
we should have our line by then, and if it is held rae 
in the month it is all the more desirable that Falle, in 

; my own absence, should be clearly briefed. 


I should be most grateful therefore if the question 


uld be considered as sone of urgency 
to telegraphic instructions. 


1/ 


21. 
which I have raised co 
with a view, if necessary, 


I am sending copies of this letter to Falle in 
Beirut, to Her Majesty's Diplomatic representatives in 
Beirut, Damascus, Bagdad, Amman, Tel Aviv, Cairo and 
Washington and to the United Kingdom Delegation, New 
York. 


Yours ever, 


eG Slimdab emt 
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Damascus 
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Your telsgram No, 147: U.MsR.W.A. 
Vat O23 

While I cannot ferecast the ultimate result of negotiations, 
my impression is that there is still ample room for manoeuvring. 
Draft agreement produced by the Jordan delegation, te which 
Zuvere refers, was admittedly completely unacceptable, and 
seemed clearly te be an epen bid not to be taken tee seriously, 
Jordan Prime Minister alse seems prepared te be helpful. I 
think, therefere, that Clark should be given all the time he 
wants te play the hand befere any further action is envisaged, 


Foreign Office pass B.M.E.0. as my telegram Ne, 41 and te 
Washingten and New York as my telegrams Nes, 17 and 12 Saving 
respectively, 


[Repeated to B.M.E.0, and Saving to Washington and U.K. Del. 
New York]. 
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CONFIDENTI 2 ow March 4, 1954, 
EE oe Wear an oy Rt 
Cy in ? 
At a meeting held on the lst of March between 
Carver and Clark of UNRWA, Arthur Gardiner of the State 
Department, Bergus of ADCOM, my UsS. Colleague (Mallory), 
and myself, Arthur Gardiner asked us for preliminary and 
informal views as to the policy to be adopted in regard 
to the future of UNRWA, as he said that he would be 
discussing this in Washington as soon as he returned and 
would also be raising it with you when he passed through 
London. vith a t \ 3\ 


Ze He referred first to the two American Congressmen, ; 
Smith and Prouty (see paragraph 4 of Falle's letter 142/53/4G 
of the 22nd of February to Simpson), and said that if Smith, 
who was highly influential, did press hard for the policy 
referred to in that paragraph, namely that refugee affairs 
should cease to be handled through the United Nations and 
should instead be handled direct with each host~government 
by means of bilateral agreements, it might be difficult to . 
prevent its adoption. This was one possible course, 
Another was that the refugee problem should be recognised 

as one likely to be of long duration, and that UNRWA should 
accordingly be given a firm assurance of existence for at 
least five years, which would enable its administration, 
foreign personnel, and relations with host-governments, to 
be reorganised on a more satisfactory basis. He asked 
which of these two alternatives we thought would be 
preferable, and if we had any others to put forward. 


Se Mallory, who is of course new here, used this as a 
pretext for giving no views at all. I said that, speaking 
purely personally and without time for proper reflection, 
my instinct would be to plump unhesitatingly for the second 
of Gardiner's alternatives, i.e., the establishment of 
UNRWA on a five-year basis. I undertook, however, to 
think over the question and to send you my views, in 
anticipation of Gardiner's interview with you. 


4. On reflection, I maintain my view, for the following 
reasons :- 


(a) In Jordan, the disappearance of UNRWA would 
place on the inefficient and penurious Jordan 
Government a burden of which they could bear no 
part. We and the Americans would therefore have 
to set up a substitute organisation and pay for it. 
We should presumably have to do much the same in 
the Lebanon. The total bill would therefore 
probably be at least as great, as any savings in 
Syria and Egypt would in all likelihood be more 
than outweighed by the extra expense involved in 
setting up the new organisation; moreover we 
should probably lose all chance of obtaining 
contributions from other countries. 


We should hope and expect that the Americans 
would continue to foot the major part of the bill. 
There could, however, be no assurance that 
Congress would continue to agree; for the cause 
would no longer be that of the United Nations, 

and the Zionist lobby would have freer play. 


/(ce) 


Roger Allen,Esq., CeM.G., 
The Foreign Office, 
London S.Wel. 


If however the Americans did bear the major 
burden, they would presumably have the major 

voice in the new organisation, This, in Jordan, 
would be detrimental to our position and interests. 


In any case, all the refugee resentment and 
bitterness, most of which is at present vented on 
the United Nations and United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency, would be concentrated on us and the 
Americans. 


It is, I think, generally agreed that the solution 
of the problem lies, if anywhere, in Syria. 
Subject to John Gardener's views, I imagine that 
(unless the Syrian attitude has radically changed 
with the establishment of the new régime) the 
chances of inducing them to cooperate would be 
greater if the U.N. made the approach than if we 
and/or the Americans did. We should thus risk 
increasing the duration of the problem. 


5. On the other hand, if UNRWA is to continue, I can 

see nothing but advantage in Arthur Gardiner's alternative 
course of action, namely securing an admission that it 

must remain in being for at least five years, for the reasons 
he gave. This course has at least the merit of realism, 


6. I really cannot see any other feasible course. 
Obviously there is much to be said for trying to jolt the 
Arab Governments out of their present attitude of complacency 
towards the problem. But any remedy I can think of breaks 
down on the consideration that it would probably kill Jordan, 
where the problem presses hardest, while leaving unmoved 
Syria, where the solution, if any, seems to lie. 


4 


Te Moreover, we presumably now have the additional 

hope that the new Syrian régime may be more receptive to 

the idea of accepting substantial sums of UNRWA money for 
large-scale development schemes and substantial numbers 

of refugees from Jordan and the Gaza Strip to settle on the 
schemes, There seems, therefore, a good deal to be said at 
this stage for leaving the general structure of our approach 
to the problem unaltered, while improving it in detail where 
we cane. 


8. I am copying this letter to Her Majesty's Representatives 
at Beirut, Cairo, Damascus, Ankara, Paris, Washington, Tel 
Aviv, to the Head of the British Middle Hast Office in Fayid 
and to the United Kingdom Delegation at New York, 


(GeW.Purlonge) 
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Thank you for your letter VE 1826/10 of February 13 
about the Sinai project. 


26 It is difficult for me to make any forecast as to the 
progress of the Surveys, beyond the fact that the present 
deadline for their completion is September 30. According 
to Carver's report for January “work is progressing 
satisfactorily on the survey". Personally I very much 
doubt if it will be possible to make “a sound forecast" in 
the draft UNRWA report to the Assembly, My brief period 
connected with UNRWA has induced in me an abysmal pessimism, 
probably greater than yours, I have however asked Carver 
to keep me up to date and I will keep you informed of "any 
substantial progress or setbacks", 


3e As to the decision to only irrigate 50,000 feddans, 

I presume this is because it is estimated that more land 
cannot be rendered cultivable, because of the salinity of 

the soil and the limit to the water available, I have asked 
Carver for further information about this, 


he I am copying this letter to the Chanceries at Fayid and 
Cairo, I sent Fayid a copy of the Agreement without annexes, 
but did not send Cairo a4 copy, assuming that if they wanted 
one, it could easily be obtained from the UNRWA office in 
Cairo, Carver had no more spares here, 


(S. Falle). 


K.J. Simpson, Esq., 
Levant Department, 
FOREIGN OFFICE, 
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Diplomatic Representations on UNRWA matters. 


It has been agreed in correspondence with BMEO, Middle East 
posts and Washington that obstruction of UNRWA's work by the “host® 
Governments of Jordan, Syria, the Lebanon and Egypt should be 
overcome if possible by the Agency itself, aided if necessary by 
the representatives of the contributing Governments in the Advisory 
Commission; but that in certain cases it may be necessary to 
consider diplomatic representations to the recalcitrant Government. 
The United States Government share this view. 


2. Mr. Falla's letter of February 26 to Sir J.S. Bennett 

(VE 1826/15) established our agreement that this would be a very 
delicate matter and that, if it were contemplated, the “contributing” 
representatives on the Advisory Commission should refer to their 
Governments, who could then consider individual or joint 
representations. We asked for the views of the Head of the BMEO 

and Her Majesty's Representatives at Amman, Damascus, Beirut and 
Cairo on the advantage or disadvantage of ‘eanging up" on the 
obstinate host Government. 


3. BMEO Beirut telegram No. 111, at -/25, raises the first issue 
of this kind. As we expected it concerns Jordan. We have received 
earlier (at EE 1825/137 of November 25, 1953) a fairly full 
indication of the demands which the Jordan Government would present 
in negotiating a new working agreement with UNRWA this spring, and 
which are summarised on the attached sheet. Mr. Carver's immediate 
concern is with the Jordanian attempt to secure control over the 
engagement and employment of both the international and the local 
staff of the Agency. Without threatening the stoppage of relief, 
he wants to take a firm line in which he wishes France, the United 
Kingdom and United States of America to support him if necessary. 
Diplomatic representations outside the Ad Com do not appear to 

have been proposed at this private meeting in Beirut, at which 

the three western representatives were sympathetic but non- 
committal. 


k. Amman telegram No. 110, at -/33, suggests that this non-committal 
attitude was justified, because the UNRWA country representative in 
Jordan Mr. Clark, maintained, despite his chief, that there was no 
reason to anticipate failure of the UNRWA/Jordan negotiations. In 
these circumstances the question of diplomatic representations 

(which we must assume was raised at Amman by Mr. Carver)‘was not 
pursued! Mr. Furlonge suspects however that one of the Jordan 
negotiators may be personally unco-operative and he has privately 
asked the Jordan Prime Minister to keep an eye on the matter. 


5. It is difficult to imagine amicable negotiations about all the 
matters shown on the attached list (particularly as the Jordanians 
have let their demands appear in the press), but it seems desirable 
to leave the wrestling to Mr. Clark as far as possible, while 
approving Mr. Furlonge's private attempt to secure fair play through 
the Jordan Prime Minister. 


6. I submit a draft telegram to Amman in this sense. 


CONFIDENTIAL 
Certain aims of the ontan Government _in the 
negotiation of a new working agreement with 
UNRWA 


ffaken from Amman press of 29.10.53 - reference 
EE 1825/137(1953) 


Control over UNRWA international and local staff 


Visa requests to be subject to approval in Amman, where 
agreement would be withheld unless the Jordan Government were 
satisfied inter alia that no Jordanian was available to fill 
the post. Jordan Government to set up a committee to approve 
the engagement of the Agency's local staff. The Agency to be 
charged with the collection of Jordan income tax from inter- 
national officials. . 


Procurement policy 


Specific preference to be given to local suppliers in 
the purchase of UNRWA stores “even at a higher price, provided 
that the difference in price is reasonable.“ (The Agency's 
firm policy is to give such preference where the price is 
equal to world prices). 


Invest igations 


Investigations of the refugees’ entitlement to cease. 
Simultaneously those on half rations (Beduin and children) to 
receive higher rations. 


Removal of workers from the ration roll 


New arrangements to be agreed. Jordan Government 
intentions are not clear, but the wage above which a worker 
forfeits his rations is now £15 (£12 in Amman) and is 
probably too high. 


Jordan's contribution to UNRWA 


The Government's cash contribution of £60,000 a year 
to be discontinued in view of their mounting expenditure 
on services for the refugees. (The Embassy at Amman suggest 
that Sy might consider ceding this point in return for 
others). 
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2. I should welcome your opinion, how far 
Clark's optimism is justified, having regard to 
the press report of Jordanian demands enclosed 
with Amman letter of November 25, 1953. Carver 
will probably wish to discuss this when he 
visits London on March 13. 
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Washington Ne: 804, 


Your telegram Ne: 110 [March 2:  UNRIA]. 
Your action appreved. 


2, I should welcome yeur epinion as te how far 
Clark's optimism is justified, having regard to the 
Press repert of Jordanian demands enclesed in Amman letter 
of Nevember 25, 1953. Carver will probably wish te discuss 
this when he visits Lenden en March 13. 
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CONFIDENTIAL March 3, 1954, 


Veisae uf 


Sa Fatte, af 


In paragraph 5 of your letter RE 1826/15 
of the 26th of February to Sterndale Bennett about 
Arab Refugees, you asked for my views as to who 
should make the running if diplomatic action vis-a-vis 
host-governments is called for, 


2 In Jordan at the present time it is possible 
for me to take unofficial action, as a result of my 
close relations with the present Prime Minister, which 
might well be undesirable with a different Prime 
Minister and impossible in other Arab States; an 
example of such action is recorded in paragraph 2 of 
my telegram No.110 of the 2nd of March. On the 
other hand, it ig probable that the effectiveness of 
such action is dye to the fact that it is private 
and unofficial, as the Jordan Government would probably 
react as strongly as any other Arab Government to any 
suggestion of a goncerted official approach by two or 
more of the Westbrn Poweprs. 
Jeerelss 
Se I think, therefore, that this question will 
probably have to be handled empirically, as conditions 
differ so much as between the various Arab States, and 
even between different periods in the history of each, 
as to make it virtually impossible to lay down hard 
and fast principles. 


4. I am copying this letter to Sterndale Bennett, 
Gardener, Chapman-Andrews, Falle, Stevenson, Beeley 


and Crosthwaite, 


(G.W.Furlonge) 


P.S.Falla,isq., 
The Foreign Office, 


London SeWels 
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CONFIDENTIAL 


parac.i- (8 4-/ 


JORDAN VALLEY SCHEMES 


I attach a draft telegramrecording the Secretary of State's 
interview with Mr. Gardiner today. 


26 Mr. Gardiner indicated that he wishes to discuss with Mr. 
Dodds-Parker tomorrow the question of the future of UNRWA. 
This probably refers to a suggestion by visiting Congress-men 
that refugees' affairs should cease to be handled through the 
United Nations and should instead be handled direct with the 
host Governments by means of bilateral agreements. This is- 
discussed in Mr. Furlonge's letter of March (VE 1826/38 - 
FLAG A) in which he gives reasons for preferring the alternative 
course of giving UNRWA a further lease of life for five years 
Or SO. The Department agrees with the points in paragraph 4 
of Mr. Furlonge's letter, of which (a), (d) and (e) (but not 
the others ) could suitably be made to Mr, Gardiner. 


De Another matter which Mr. Gardiner might raise is that 

of the scope of the proposed report by the Advisory Commission 
of UNRWA to the next General Assembly. The point at issue 
here is whether the report should confine itself to specific 
relief and resettlement projects, or ts range over more 
controversial topics such as compensation for the refugees, 
the technical possibilities of integrating them into the 
economies of the Arab States etc. Sir J. Sterndale Bennett 
argues inghis letter of February 27 in VE 1826/36 (FLAG B) 
that the Advisory Commission is hardly fitted for such an 
ambitious study by its terms of reference. or by its personal 
composition, and that it would be preferable to adoptmmg a mow 
conservative view of the task laid upon the Commission by the 
Assembly's resolution to review the refugee problem. 5: ageey a> a 
subsidiary point made by Sir J. Sterndale Bennett (VE 1621/19 -~ 
FLAG C) is that the more controversial topics are discussed 
by the Advisory Commission, the more difficult it is for him 
to combine his role as a Western representative in that body 
with his general function of cultivating goodwill in the 

Arab States. The Department's preliminary view ofall this 
is that there is a good deal in what Sir J.Sterndale Bennett 
says, but that a show down with the Arabs on their attitude 
towards refugee problems cannot be indefinitely postponed 

and it may well be difficult for the Advisory Commission to 
ignore the wider background, even if it does not examine 

the substance of the political problems involved. According 
to paragraph 3 of Mr. Falle's letter of February 22 (VJ 1421/51- 
FLAG D), Mr. Gardiner takes a similar view and feels that it 
would be unwise to precipitate a general discussion in the 
Advisory Commission until our Government?s are clearer about 
the line which they would wish to take. 
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CONFIDENTIAL 


Addressed to Foreign Office telegram No. 49/ of March 3s 
Repeated for information to Beirut (and for Devdiv) 

Annan 
Damascus 

and Saving to Cairo B.M.E.O6 
Paris Bagdad 
Ankara Tel Aviv 
U.K. Del. New York 


Simpson's minute VJ 42.21/11 of February 25, Jordan 
Valley Irrigation. 


The State Department said today that they were 
considering the question of Johnston's next visit to the 
Middle East. There is apparently a good deal of feeling 
in the Department (which we have been quietly encouraging) 
that it would be better to delay Johnston's visit for the 
time being, Gardiner is due back in Washington about 
March 11, however, and final decision will be taken in the 
light of his recommendations. 


Foreign Office please pass Beirut, Amman, Damascus, and 
Saving to Cairo, B.M.E.O., Paris, Bagdad, Ankara, Tel Aviv 
as my telegrams Nos. 5, 45 7, 6, 17, 81, 7, 9 and 5 
respectively. 


[Repeatcd to Beirut, Amman, Damascus and Saving to Cairo, 
B.M.E.0., Paris, Bagdad, Ankara, Tel Aviv. ] 
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CONFIDENTIAL Tel Aviv 


UNITED NATIONS RSLIER AND ‘/ORKS AGENCY 


Record of ( Conversation between 


te ee 


Mr, Dodde-= Parker and ir, Arthur Gardiner of 


the State Department 


On March 10 Mr, Gardiner y the United States 1epresentative 
on the — Commission of UNRWA (and Economic Adviser in the...’ 
Near Lastern Division ot the State Department) exchanged views 
With ta% Dodas-Parice sr about the future of UNRIWA, Me. Wilson 
of the Unite ates Embassy and Mecsrs. Allen, Falla an 
Simpson ele. 


said that, aithough there had been a slight 
at 
bu 


; atmos _ surrounding UNRWA over the 
teen months, it vous ce -tili 1956. to produce water in 
tis, ade fest corner of Sinead to resettle 50-75. O00 refugees 
from Gaza (out of a total ge roughtly 210, 00C); shere was no 
immediate vrospect o” the Syrian Government allotting any 
suitaple land and water for the resettlement o° the 85,000 
refugees in Syria (although as many ag half of these might in 
fact have found employment already); and it sould be fiye or 
six years before one could hope to see Iraq welcome large numbers 
of refugees to take part in the land development which would then 
be maturing. In the Lebanon there was no effective re- 
settlement scheme in sight; and in Jordan we should do well if 
we. could “ettle some 25,000 refugees by means of the Hast Ghor 
Canal project over: the. next . two: years, Meanvbile, the natural 
increase of about 25,000 per annum would contiime, In the 
face of all this it seemed to him that one could either decide 
to abolich UNRYA, which would mean the United States ard United 
Kingdom Governments assuming responsibility; or one could give 
UTRWA a further mandate of at least five a six years. The 
latter course might not be very ditfierent nancially but would 
in his view have a bevter pracvical eecedt. 


Mr, Gardiner then mentioned an important study which had 
sutmitted to the Foreign Relations Sub-Committee of the 
cf Representatives by Congressmen Smith and Prouty. The 
this study was that the Arab States themselves should be 
an ducentive to look after and resettle the refugees; and 
6NtPas recommenda tion was the substitution of bilateral aid 
this purpose in the place of aid through UNRWA, Nise 
Gardirer'!a personal view was nevervheless that the balance: was 
strongly in favour of continuing the United Nations Agency, He 
did aot believe that the Arab Gover ments were capable of the 
er iecuLve administration oferelLier (mack less re~settlunent ) 
even under the supervision aid audit of UNRVA. Bien ale: exnerinent 
“ere tried we might vell find that the cost to us would be more in 
the long run than subscribing money for USRWA. Moreover, 
UNRWA acted as a lightning concuctor, protecting. the 
enres ntatives of the United Kingdom and the United States from 
the worst evfects of the refugee problem, Finally it was 
ungeaiis sELC t ee that the General Assembly vould at this 
stage 1 cf existence, 


ies tie, Gardiner thought therefore that the State Department 
srould wish to give vhe Agency a new lease of life, not making 
any PrOmLSes that the refugees could be resettled after five 
or six years but hoping that this period might see such an 
Sai oenenk of conditicns as vould eventually permit the 
devolution of more rer sponsibility upon the Arab Governments. 


Mir. Dodés- 


, 


eee Mr. Dodds-Parker said he thought this the right decision, 
and Mr. Allen thought that the execution cf even simall resettle- 
ment schemes in the next year or two might pay dividends by 
encouraging Western sympathisers and perhaps improving relations 
between UNR'IVA and the Arab States, 


Se Asked whether he saw any possioility of the reception 

of refugees into Syria from elsewhere, lir. Gardiner said that 
this seemed to be excluded for the present; the United States 
Government, however, had expressed readiness to supply funds 

for development in Syria, without laying doin any condition 
that Palestine rofugeés must be settled on the land, but hoping, 
nevertheless, that this would be the result, 


he difficulties of obtaining Parliamentary support in 

the United Kingdom and the United States for a new long-~ 
term mandate for UNRIVA were then discussed. The cost of the 
resettlement works which were so far envisaged was unlikely 
to excecd the $200 m. contract approved by the United Nations 
General As:eribly, and might not exceed the 9122 m. to which 
UNRWA was provisionally committed in agreenents with the host 
Governments; but the vroblem was how to whip up 100 per cent. 
o: whatever funds were required when the United States Governmen 
were limited by Con; ress to a 70 per sent. contribution, Mr. 
mrdiner enquired whether the United Kingdom could possibly give 
some sort of guarantee of a percentage of the total bill, say. 
20 per cent, Mr.Allen said that if a five to six-year 
programme vere put up to the next General Assembly, with a bill 
for so many million dollars, we might undertake to support it, 
but we should have to say that our contribution eacn year vould 
pe subject to Parliamentary approval. In the past the United 
Kincdom contribution had bee1 something over 18 per cent. of 
the total, or roughly one-cuarter of the United States 
contribution, out the Treasury did not wish to commit themselves 
to any hard and fast rule. Mr, Dodds~Parker said that, in his 
view, there vfould probably be support on both sides of Parliament 
for a further mandate for UNRWA, particularly i? it could be 
shown that even small results were likely to be obtained, 


Be There was some discussion as to whether additional 
contributions to UNRWA could be extracted from other countries, 
to supplement the roughly 90 per cent. which the United Kingdom 
and United States might be expected to subscribe. No 
conelusion was reached, but it was mentioned that the United 
Kingdom Delesation in New York had been instructed to 
collaporate with the United States Delegation in whipping up 
Sunds from whatever quarter seemed most likely. Mr. Gardiner 
said that he vould have to pursue this question since he would 
pe required to give evidence in the spring to Congressional 
Sub—Corinittee 


as 
bee Se 


so It was agreed that the U.S, Government might be told in 
General terms that I.M.G. 
(a) favovred the extension of UNRWA's mandate 
for a period of years \yhich would permit 
some effective resettlement to be seen; 


were not yet prepared to support the 
devolution upon the host Governments 

of the responsibility for administration 
Of relicrs 


were hopeful of providing, as in the past, 
about 18 per cent. of the total funds required, 
Levant Department, 
Foreign Office, S.W,. 1. 


March 125 195l. 


(Mr Simpson. ) [Brs Pm Ad | 
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Confidential. 
“Respricted. 


Record of Gomversation between 


Mr Dodds-Parker and Mr Arthur Gardiner of 
the State Department. 


Draft. Record of 


Conversation. 


On March 10 Mr Gardiner, the United States 
representative on the Advisory Commission of 
UNRWA (and Economic Adviser in the Near Eastern 
Division of the State Department ) exchanged views 
with Mr Dodds-Parker about the future of UNRWA. 
Mr Wilson of the United States Embassy and Messrs 


All@n, Falla and Simpson were present. 


2. Mr Gardiner said that, although there had bee 


a slight improvement in the atmosphere surrounding 


ake th 

UNRWA over the last eighteen months, it wouls we 
lo nee 

1956 Water Geutd—be—srodic|et in the North- 


West corner of Sinai to resettle the ,acpesed 

50 - 75,000 refugees from Gaza out of a total of 
roughly 210,000) ;s there was no immediate prospect 
of the Syrian Government%e allotting any suitable 
land and water for the resettlement of the 85,000 
refugees jn Syria( although as many as half of theby 
might me foe found employment already) ; and 


it would be five or six years before one could 
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hope to see Iraq welcome large numbers of refugees 
to take part in the land development which would 
then be maturing. . In the Lebanon there was no 
effective resettlement scheme in sight $= end: in 
UL we comtd 

Jordan we should do well/te settle some 25,000 
refugees by means of the East Ghor Canal project 
over the next two years. Meanwhile the natural 


Grwnnnwn 


increase of about 25 ,000/would continue. In the 


face of all this it seemed to him that one could 


/either decide to ..... 


either decide to abolish UNRWA, which would mean 
the United States and United Kingdom Governments 
assuming responsibility ; or one could give 
o% Coen 

UNRWA a further mandate of | five or six years, e+ 
Tu Leninr cornea 
TRO-0Gas>- 78S Pn might not be very different 

tan ae Veer ree 
financially but would / 


practical effect. 


isi cd 
3e Mr Gardiner then mentioned an ; 7 Btaey 


which had been submitted to the Foreign Relations 
Sub-Committee of the House of Representatives by 


Congressmen Smith and Prouty, theferpmer—being—e 


ao” 
the theme 
Kunnnalvern 
of this study was that the Arab States; should be 
given an incentive to look after and resettle the 
refugees; and @ee* its central recommendation was 
the substitution of bilateral aid for this purpose 
in the place of aid through ‘*#ee UNRWA. Mr 
vies a~nenerti lice 

Gardiner's personal infermation was [that the 
balance was strongly in favour of continuing the 
United Nations Agency. He did not believe that 
the Arab Governments were capable of the effective 
administration emem of er @ee even under the 


supervision and audit of UNRWA, If the experimen 


NOTHING TO BE WRITTEN IN THIS MARGIN 


were tried we might well find that the cost to us 
would be more in the long run than subscribing 
money for UNRWA. Moreover, trere—wes—the—mere- 
important—consideration—thet UNRWA acted as a 

aaa pnens conductor, protecting the representatives 
of the United Kingdom and the United States from 

the worst effects of the refugee problem.¥ —iH- 
seemed—destrabie- to give the Agency a new lease of 
life, not making any promises that the refugees 


populstien could be resettled after five or six 


years, but hoping that this period might see such 


merger ts - 
an improvement of conditions as would / the 


devolution of more responsibility upon the Arab 
Governments. /§. Mr Dodds-Parker .++}ee 


—_—— 


dinee he 
Mr Dodds-Parker said he o¢« this 
be the right decision, and Mr Allen out BEF that 


Lxetivhon 
the conciusion/of even small resettlement schemes 
in the next year or two might pay ‘ams dividends 
EP intake oa aoe oes: relations between 


UNRWA and the Arab States. 


4 Arka 
‘ ee whether he saw 


t aad 
any possibility of the of refugees 


ke 
ints Syria from elsewhere, Mr Gardiner said that 
4 WEES EA 

Anemnnca, G2, 
this pwas. excluded for the moment ; but—thet the 
United States Government/ had expressed sheip 
readiness to supply funds for land development in 
Syria, without laying down any condition that 
Palestine refugees must be mtet—be settled on. the 
land, but hoping, nevertheless, that this would 


be the result. 


6 The difficulties of obtaining Parliamentary 


support in both the United Kingdom and the United 
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States for a new long-term mandate for UNRWA were 
then discussed. The cost of the resettlement 
works which were so far envisaged was unlikely to 
exceed the #200%m. contract approved by the United 
Nations General Assembly, and might not exeeed 


the $112.m. to which UNRWA was dpigimadty 4 


committed in agreements with the host Governments; 


‘NISYVW SIHL NI 


but the problem was how to whip up 100 perfent 

wheigver ox, 

of ;the funds;required when the United States 

Government were limited by Congress to a 70 pertent 
| 

contribution. Mr Gardiner enquired whether the 

United Kingdom could possibly give some sort of 

guarantee of a percentage of the total bill, (He 

Latesn—admitted— privately thatheheoped—we-mignt 

: sik 
have _volunteered—something-over 20 percent }, Mr 


_—_—— 
’ 


Allen said that if a five tO six-year programme 


Eee Saat Sac ES 


were put up to the next General Assembly with a 


/bill: for so many ...e. 


bill for so many million dollars, we might 
undertake to support it, but we should have to 

say that our contribution each year would be 
subject to Pafliamentary approval. In the past 
the United Kingdom contribution had been something 
over 18 pereent of the total, or roughly one-quarter 
of the United States contribution, but the Treaspry 
did not wish to commit themselves to any hard 

and fast rule. Kevertheitess Mr Dodds -Parker 

said that, in his view, there would probably be 
support on both sides of Parliament for a furthe 


mandate for UNRWA, particularly if it could be 


Crialy be, ‘ 
shown that even small results “ree obtained. 


re There was some discussion as to whether 
additional contributions to UNRWA could be 
extracted from other countries, to supplement 
the roughly = percent which the United Kingdom 
and United States might be expected to seuss rihas 
No conclusion was reached, but it was mentioned 
that the United Kingdom Delegation in New York 
had been instructed to collaborate with the United 
States Delegation in whipping up funds from 
whatever quarter seemed most likely. Mr Gardine 
said that he would have to pursue this Genus io 


since he would be required to give evidence in 


the Spring to Congressional Sub-Committees. 


8. It was agreed that the U.S.Govermment might 

be told in general terms that H.M.G. 
(a) favoured the extension of UNRWA's mandate 
for a period of years which would permit some 
effective resettlement to be seen ; 
(b) were not yet prepared to support the 
devolution upon the host Governments of the 
responsibility for administration of relief; 


(c) were hopeful of providing famés, as in the 


past, fee about 18 percent of the total funds 
* required. OD 
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Caeser / Development Division, 

® — B.M.E,O., 348 

c/o British Embassy, 
BEIRUT, 

(182/17/1) V 


CONFIDENTIAL March 8, 195, 


(env Qa poe Ve wagus — gars 


Please refer to my letter 182/17/1 of March 2 about 
the Sinai project, 


~—-2. I enclose an extract from the UNRWA Egypt progress 
report for January, which gives progress made on the 
Sinai scheme, 


oe I am sending copies of this letter and enclosure to 


the Chanceries at Fayid and Cairo, 


(Cm? oe 


(S. Falle), 


K.J. Simpson, Esq., 
Levant Department, 
FOREIGN OFFICE. 


CONFIDENTIAL 
UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND WORKS AGENCY 
FOR PALESTINE REFUGEES 
PROJECT PROGRESS STATEMENT No. 10 
JANUARY - 1954 
EGYPT ~- GAZA 


AGRI CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


North West Sinai 


l. Substantial progress was reported during January by both the Topogra- 
phical and Irrigation Engineers. 


2s The topographical engineers of the Survey Department completed trian- 
gulation and primary and secondary levelling of the first area which lies 
roughly between Hast Ismailia and Hast Kantara, and the northerly area to zero 
contour. ‘these areas embrace some 86,000 feddans, The filling in of topogra- 
phical details will commence in about 15 days. 


Se Work was started in mid January on the second area of approximately 
24,000 feddans lying south of Ismailia, All triangulation points have been 
set and primary levels have been run along the highway thrvughout the area, 
Angle measurements and secondary levels have been about 507% completed, 


The progress of the irrigation engineers is summarised below: 


a) Profiles and cross-sections on the Ismailia Canal from K 76 to 
Ismailia have been completed. 


b) Alignment, profiles and cross-sections on the new canal from K 76 
on the Ismailia Canal tothe Suez siphon site have been completed. 


ec) Profiles and cross-sections on the Port Said sweetwater canal have 
been completed. 


d) Plotting of prov’iles and cross-sections is progressing with the 
work about two weeks behind schedule. 


e) Collection of info;nation on water requirements of Port Said, 
+smailia, Port Suez and irrigated lands is progressing so that 
it should be completed at the same time as the survey office work, 


4. A field soils reconnaissance was conducted jointly by the UNRWA Soils 
Scientist and the Egyptian Senior Soils Specialist. This reconnaissance formed 
the basis for delimitting the area south of the Gaza highway. 79 soils speci- 
mens have been collected for laboratory analysis. 


5. Initial steps nave been taken on the compilation of a comprehensive 
technical survey project report. 


6. Survey instruments procured for the project were turned over to the 
field party during the latter part of January. All procurement of any signi- 
ficance has now been completed. 


te The Soils Scientist, in conjunction with the Gaza Agricultural Trai- 
ning Officer, investigated existing reclamation projects and projects that are 
under development in Egypt in order to gain sufficient background on methods 
presently being utilised in Egypt to assist in evaluating the agricultural 
prospects of the Sinai Survey Project. 


Gaza Strip 


8. The castor oil trees growing experiment No.G R3/102.1 has been discon- 
tinued as recommended by the Agricultural Training Officer, Gaza. 


Je The Agricultural Training Officer Gaza has visited certain farms in the 
Gaza area in connection with applications for UNRWA loans for the intensification 
of farming and consequent self-support possibilities for refugee farmers. 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
Gaza Weavers Survey of the Jordan Market 
10. No activity to report. 
Ceramics Factory at Kantara-Hast 
Nig. The proposer is in the process of conducting preliminary surveys, at his 
own expense, of market possibiliticss equipment and personnel required, etc., 
which will form the subject of a memorandum in the near future. 
TECHNICAL TRAINING IN GAZA 
12. Training Projects in Operation 

Auto-motive and. Farm Mechanics - No. G/TR/121 - 50 trainses 


Auto-wMechanics School - 2nd year - No.G/TR/lee - 20 trainees 


Nurses Training Course - No.G l2¢ - 8 trainees, and 


Pharmacist Assistants Course - No.G/TR/l26 - 24 trainees 


Progressing in a satisfactory manner, 


Embroidery, Sewing, Weaving and nug-Making 


Nos. G/TR/106, G/TR/107 and S/TR/108 respectively 


The above training projects have been terminated as projects and 
have become special activities of the Welfare Division. They will 
not henceforth be reported as projects. 


Training Projects Planned 
a) Agricultural School 


Study of the projected agricultural school in relation to applica- 
bility to the Sinai Saumweg-Project was carried on by the Agricul- 
tural Training Officer, Gaza, and the Soils Scientist, Cairo. A new 
initiation report is being prepared for submission to Headquarters. 
Some research has also been conducted as to the availability of 
instructors in Gaza and Cairo, 


Trade Vocational School 


The new Principal of the School arrived in Gaza carly in January, 
and pending the completion of the school, has devoted his. atten- 
tion to building, staffing and equipment requirments. Requisi- 
tions have been suomitted for tools and equipment. Meanwhile, the 
electrical wiring, etc. flooring and plastering is proceeding 
favourably, 


Cairo, 25 February 1954 Herbert E, Kunde 
HEK/ gc UNRWA Representative to Egypt 
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CONFIDENTIAL a 


Your telegram No. 200,y@ a 

Following from Falle, 

Please pass the following to Carver from Hacking. 
Begins, 

Turkish Legation informed me Monday evening that: 


(i) Turkish Government is unable to make any 
contribution; 


(ii) they therefore doubted utility of your visit to 
Ankara, 


FROM fen 
iSO 


Dated ( 6/ 3 
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FROM BETRUT TO FOREIGN OFFICE 


in Clair 


No. 150 D.- 10.42 acme March 16, 
March 16, 1954 R. 11.05 acm. March 16, 


LV | 
Sir k. Chapman Andr we. (¥ 26 [us| 


Your telegram No. 
Following from Falle. 


Please inform Carver that Sir James Bowker 

- Pear nin ome he oo 7 + ew gt 
who invited him to stay has been informed of visits 
cancellation. 


Resettlement of Palestine refugees in Near and Middle East: annual 
report of UNRWA for 1954; legal status of UNRWA. 1954. MS 
Refugee Records from the General Correspondence Files of the 
Political Departments of the Foreign Office, Record Group 371, 
1947-1970 FO 371/110861. The National Archives (Kew, United 
Kingdom). Refugees, Relief, and Resettlement, link.gale.com/apps/ 
doc/ISLCNX705053270/RRRW ?u=omni&sid=bookmark- 
RRRW&pg=1. Accessed 24 Mar. 2024. 


